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SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Second Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held at New York, in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 28th and 29th, 1890. 

The Society was called to order on Friday, at 11 A. M. 

The President, on taking the chair, introduced Dr. Jonn S. New- 
BERRY, of New York, as prepared to offer a welcome to the Society 
on the part of Columbia College. 

Dr. NEwBERRY observed that he intended to make no elaborate 
address, and that his remarks would be entirely informal. There 
was an affiliation between Columbia College and every other insti- 
tution which was a colaborer in efforts to improve and elevate popu- 
lar taste. In the case of folk-lore, there was especially an edu- 
cational work to be performed. Much had already been done to. 
demonstrate its value as a source of history, and the assistance 
which it might offer to psychology; but it would take some time 
to accustom the public to the proper estimate of its importance. 
Those who had paid attention to the subject would recognize the 
value, as historical data, of the stories, legends, and traditions which 
appear to float through the popular life of all countries, and which 
exhibit a common origin. Such persons would see that the largest 
part of the life of humanity exists only as folk-lore, and that such 
survival is the only record of literature before letters. Even the 
trifling remains still preserved among civilized peoples were of great 
possible value in furnishing material for comparison ; while any one 
who had anything to do with primitive races understood how much 
their traditions could offer toward rendering possible the history of 
civilization. Whoever succeeded in impressing on the public the 
possible service of folk-lore would do a good work; and Columbia 
College was glad to offer a cordial welcome and codéperation in this 
task. 
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The Society proceeded to the transaction of business, the first 
business in order being the report of the Council, such report having 
been adopted at a meeting of the Council held previous to the An- 
nual Meeting. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council of the American Folk-Lore Society, in presenting 
their Annual Report, have satisfaction in expressing their convic- 
tion that the Society stands on a basis much more solid than at the 
conclusion of the second year of its existence, when it could hardly 
be said to have passed the experimental stage. 

The work already accomplished by the Society, both directly in 
the way of publication and mediately through the influence it has 
been able to exert, is sufficient to render it no longer necessary to 
justify the existence of the organization. 

It may be confidently affirmed that no branch of American histor- 
ical research offers a field for original investigation comparable to 
that presented by the traditions, rites, beliefs, and customs of the 
aboriginal races. On the other hand, the rapidity with which these 
tribes are penetrated by the ideas of civilization is strikingly illus- 
trated by the movement now in progress among Indian tribes of the 
United States. Every year, by increasing the difficulty of research, 
adds to the likelihood that many problems of primitive religion and 
usage will, in consequence of deficiency of information, remain per- 
manently unsolved, a failure which, again, must of necessity obscure 
the comprehension of more advanced developments of human in- 
telligence. It is therefore greatly to be desired that to the task of 
collection should be devoted an energy in some degree commensu- 
rate with its importance, and that labors in this direction should be 
extended and systematized. 

As respects other branches of the work, especially observations 
concerning immigrant races, the material already printed in the 
publications of the Society has been sufficient to demonstrate the 
various interest of the subject, the width of the field open to the 
collector, and the manner in which existing habits and beliefs serve 
to explain history. 

In their last Annual Report, the Council recommended that pro- 
vision be made for more extended publication ; and authority was 
accordingly granted to arrange for such undertaking. It appears to 
the Council that the time has now arrived for carrying into effect 
this proposition. It is designed, accordingly, to undertake the pub- 
lication of a Library of American Folk-Lore, of which two volumes 
may annually be issued. In accordance with the Rules, no member 
will be required to procure these volumes ; but any member who so 
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desires will be allowed to subscribe for them at a greatly reduced 
price. It is intended that the matter annually printed should at 
least equal in bulk the size of the Journal ; while it is proposed that 
a subscription of two dollars in one year, in addition to the three 
dollars required to be paid by members, or a total annual payment 
of five dollars, shall entitle a member to receive all the regular pub- 
lications of the Society. 

The Council are confident that the plan thus outlined will not be 
defeated by lack of sufficient support. The most easy way to secure 
success is the enlargement of membership ; and they are of opinion 
that with a certain degree of personal effort on the part of members, 
the present membership can easily be doubled. 

The establishment of local chapters or branches has also been 
recommended. This plan has, during the year, been carried out 
with success in Philadelphia and Boston; and the Council believe 
that the beginning thus made will be continued in the formation of 
other local organizations. 

In conclusion, the Council wish to congratulate the members on 
the opportunities of usefulness which seem to be offered to the 
Society. 


On motion, the report was adopted without discussion. 
The report of the Secretary was read, as follows :— 


During the current year, the membership of the Society has exhib- 
ited a gratifying increase, the number of members whose names 
appear on the roll of the Society being four hundred and thirty. <A 
considerable number of applicants have not yet completed member- 
ship. 

Nothing has as yet been done in the way of organizing a library, 
although a number of journals are regularly received by way of ex- 
change. These might, at the close of the year, be bound and offered 
for the use of members, care being taken to insure their prompt 
return. 

During the year 1889 the Secretary also acted as Treasurer. His 
account for this year stands as follows :— 


Receipts. 
328 subscriptions for 1889, at $3.00 each . . « « «+ $984.00 
21 “ “ 1888, « > 4 ° . 63.00 
Single copies, etc. ° ee es go MP, See Fe 3.00 





Total receipts for 1890 .- . .« « «© «© «© $1,050.00 








| 
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Expenses. 
Paid to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing and dis- 

tributing the Journal ; . “ ° f ° - $907.88 
Other expenses (circulars, stamps, ete) « ° ° ‘ ‘ 117.72 
Total expenses for 1889 ° o « « ~« -Seange 

Balance carried over. ‘ ‘ ° + $24.40 

Balance on hand, January 1, 1889 be ieee 80.12 

Balance in the treasury, January 1, 1890 : - $104.52 


The above account represents the sums which passed through the 
hands of the Secretary. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. received 
from sales, during the year 1889, and credited to the Society, in part 
payment of the expenses of the Journal, the sum of $307.00, which 
should be added both to the receipts and expenses as above given, 
in order to obtain the total amount, thus making the annual receipts 
$1,357.00, and the expenses $1,332.60. 


On behalf of the Editor of the Journal, and of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, a report was presented to the following purport : — 


The principle on which the Journal of American Folk-Lore was 
founded, and according to which it has hitherto been conducted, is, 
that preference be given to unpublished original matter, and that 
compilations and theoretical discussions, while by no means to be 
neglected, should nevertheless occupy a secondary position. 

It may, perhaps, be considered as a justification of this method of 
selection, that the pages of the Journal, as is considered by the Com- 
mittee, contain a considerable mass of new information calculated to 
cast light on the complicated problems of myth and usage. With 
the recent impuise which seems to have been given to ethnological 
research in America, it may confidently be expected that studies of 
the ideas and traditions of our aboriginal races will become more 
minute and detailed, as would be natural to expect ina branch of 
research so fruitful and important. 

As regards observation in the field of the English folk-lore of the 
United States and Canada, as well as in the kindred field of the col- 
lection of negro folk-lore, the chief difficulty encountered arises from 
the small number of the members of the Society in those districts in 
which the material exists in most abundance. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that membership should be extended in the regions in which 
such opportunity is especially found. 

Our great cities, bringing together, as they do, a various popula- 
tion recruited from every part of the globe, give occasion for studies 
in which information is to be obtained not only on the printed page, 
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but at first hand and from living persons ; and examination of the 
ideas and customs imported by such immigrants will continue to fur- 
nish material for the pages of the Journal. 

It would be easy to point out deficiencies of the Journal, as well as 
to suggest directions in which additional interest and variety might 
be sought, did means exist for expansion. 

The Journal now exchanges with many European special journals 
relating to this department. This system of exchange it is hoped to 
extend and complete. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to express their obligations to 
the small band of special students to whom ethnological studies in 
America have hitherto been left, and whose unselfish devotion alone 
has rendered it possible to conduct a journal devoted to exploration 
in the various fields of unwritten tradition. 

Respectfully submitted. 


FRANZ BOAS, 
D. G. BRINTON, 
T. F. CRANE, 
J. OWEN DORSEY, 
. W. W. NEWELL, 
Committee. 


On motion, a committee was appointed for the nomination of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. At a later period in the day the com- 
mittee, through Mr. Stewart CuLin, made their report, and, a 
ballot being taken, the following were elected officers for 1891 : — 

President, Oris T. Mason, Washington, D. C. 

Council, Franz Boas, Worcester, Mass.; H. Carrincton Bot- 
Ton, New York, N. Y.; Daniev G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. ; T. 
FREDERICK CRANE, Ithaca, N. Y.; JAmMes Deans, Victoria, B. C. ; 
J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C.; Arice C. FLeETcHEer, Nez 
Perces Indian Agency, Idaho; ALcEE Fortier, New Orleans, La. ; 
Vicror GuiLLod, Philadelphia, Pa.; Horatio Hate, Clinton, Ont. ; 
Mary Hemenway, Boston, Mass.; CHARLES G. LELAND, London, 
England; Jonn S. NEwserry, New York, N. Y.; F. W. Putnam, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

No other regular business coming up, the Society proceeded to 
receive papers, communications. The President called on Miss 
Avice C, FLercuer, who had lately arrived from Montana, to give 
some account of observations made by her with respect to the reli- 
gious excitement now prevailing among several Indian tribes in the 
United States. The substance of the remarks of Miss FLETCHER 
on this subject will be found below. 

Dr. Boas remarked that similar excitements had often been ob- 
served, Such a movement, attended by much enthusiasm, had oc- 
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curred among the natives of the west of Greenland at the beginning 
of the present century, when at the outset a prophetess appeared 
and converted an entire settlement. What was known as the “ dan- 
cing disease,” which occurred in Europe during the Middle Ages, 
constituted a similar phenomenon. There was a revelation to an 
individual, and the excitement spread from Aix-la-Chapelle as far 
as Italy. There was a similar craze now in progress in Siberia, where 
the natives fall into ecstasies and see visions. He did not attribute 
these crazes to a great extent to politics, — they are a disease ; but 
considered them as a nervous disease. 

Prof. D. S. Martin remarked that a frequent tendency to ideas of 
this kind appeared among oppressed or subjected races. A curious 
instance of this fact was recalled to his mind by the present discus- 
sion. Shortly before the outbreak of the Civil War, there arose a 
“craze”’ among some of the negroes in Kentucky, which caused 
quite an excitement for a short time. They had heard something of 
General Frémont, and conceived a vague idea of him as a great, 
wonderful person who would in some way bring about their freedom. 
The story took the form that he was to come with an army of fol- 
lowers, and appear for their deliverance on Christmas night. While 
they were in this state of excitement, a flood occurred in the river ; 
and the negroes explained it very satisfactorily by the theory that 
Frémont and his men had come, and were awaiting the proper time 
for their appearance, concealed under the water at the bottom of the 
river ! 

Prof. A. L. Rawson observed that the Bedawins of Syria, Arabia, 
and Egypt had told him similar stories, in which the expected Mes- 
siah was said to be Ali, or Hassam, or Hakim, or Faker-ed-Din, ac- 
cording to the locality of the tribe of those who pretend to faith in 
Mohammed, and Aishenoor (The Life Light), or Aish Kobeer (The 
Great Life), among the pagan Arabs. In all cases the notion was 
that some irresistible, kindly being, who had formerly lived and 
ruled among them, would come the second time and deliver them 
from their oppressors, the dominant Turkish race. Many of the 
pagan Arabs looked for a deliverer who would restore a mythical 
golden age of long ago. 

It would be a valuable work for some one to collate and compare 
these Messiah stories, if the inquiry extended no farther than the 
Bedawins and our American Indians. The similarity between these 
two races is remarkable, both in the sentiment and the substance of 
the tales. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton remarked that the belief in a coming Messiah 
was not introduced to the Indians through Christian teachings, but 
was an integral part of their ancient mythology. This is illustrated 
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by the words of Montezuma at his first interview with Cortez. He 
told the Spanish captain that the Aztecs looked forward to a deliv- 
erer to come from the East. The Lenape Indians have the same 
faith. It is seen in their tribal name, which, according to Rev. 
A. S. Anthony, should be translated “ The Man will come,” 2, e. The 
Restorer or Deliverer. 

The Society then adjourned for lunch at the Buckingham Hotel, 
provided by the courtesy of citizens of New York. 

The afternoon session was opened at 2 Pp. M.,, the first paper pre- 
sented being that of Prof. O. T. Mason, entitled “ The Natural His- 
tory of Folk-Lore.” (This paper will be found printed below.) 

After several members had expressed their interest in the paper, 
Prof. H. C. Botton read a letter of an amusing character, received 
by him from Mr. WALTER LEARNED, of New London, containing 
remarks on the language used by railroad employees. (See Notes 
and Queries, below.) 

Mr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, of Clark University, read a paper on 
‘‘Naniboju among the Ojibways and Mississaguas.” (This paper 
will be found printed below.) 

Professor Rawson remarked that in 1867 he had published an ac- 
count of a trip to the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior, with many 
pictures, one of which is a view of the so-called Pulpit from Chapel 
Beach. An Indian who lives on Grand Island, a few miles from the 
Pictured Rocks, said that the name was incorrect, and that the true 
name is the grave of the Naniboju, or Good Spirit, who was expected 
to wake one of these days, and call all Indians to a great war dance, 
when the white man would melt like the snow before the braves. 

On the north shore of Lake Superior, near Pigeon River, a high 
bluff is named the Seat of Naniboju, and the site of his former coun- 
cil fires is shown to the visitor. It is said that when he comes he 
will build a beacon fire on that rocky point which will paint the sky 
red from the big water toward the sun-rising to the big water toward 
the sun-setting. 

Mr. GeorGE BirD GRINNELL said that these stories are of especial 
interest to him, since they are very much like various tales current 
among the Blackfeet of the Northwest, with whom for some years 
he had been closely associated, and many of whose stories he had 
collected with a view to putting them permanently on record. 

Among the Blackfeet, however, the hero of this story bears a name 
different from that used in Mr. Chamberlain’s paper. He is called 
“Na’pi,” and is the second god of the Blackfeet system of religion. 
They say that he is the Creator. He made the mountains, the prai- 
ries, and the rivers. He created the animals and the people. Prayers 
are addressed to him as often as to the sun. Notwithstanding all 
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his power, Na’pi is often a most malicious and foolish person, and 
many stories which exemplify these characteristics are told of him. 
At the same time, he is the chief character in a number of stories 
almost exactly similar to those contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s inter- 
esting paper on Naniboju. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Grinnell said that the Blackfeet of 
whom he spoke were the true Blackfeet of Algonquin stock, and 
that the word “ Na’pi” meant, when applied to this god, old man. 
The primary signification of the word is “white,” as Na’pi Kuan, 
that is, white man. 

Mr. Stewart Cu ttn, of Philadelphia, read a paper on “ Children’s 
Street Games,” as played in Brooklyn, N. Y. (This paper will be 
found printed below.) 

Remarks on this paper were made by several speakers. (See 
Notes and Queries, below.) 

A paper was read by Mr. Louis Vossion, of Philadelphia, on 
“The Nat-Worship among the Burmese.” (This paper will be 
found printed below.) 

Professor Mason expressed a high opinion of the value of the 
paper, on which remarks were made by others of those present. 

Dr. Franz Boas, of Worcester, Mass., made a communication on 
“The Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North Amer- 
ica.” (This paper will be found printed below.) 

The Treasurer of the Society, Mr. Henry Puituips, Jr., having 
offered his resignation, in consequence of engagements incompatible 
with serving in such capacity, Dr. Jonn H. Hinton, of New York, 
was elected Treasurer, to serve for the unexpired remainder of the 
term of five years (dating from 1889). 

At the evening session, Mr. WiLL1AM WetLts NEWELL, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., presented an account of “The Practice of Conjuring 
Noxious Animals as surviving in the Folk-Lore of New England.” 

Prof. Daniet S. Martin, of New York, read a communication 
entitled “Survival of Superstitions among the Enlightened.” 

Dr. H. C. Botton, of New York, gave an account, illustrated by 
projections of original photographs, of “Some Hawaiian Pastimes.”’ 
(The remarks made by Dr. Bolton will be found printed below.) 

Dr. Joun S. Newperry exhibited lantern slides relating to a pro- 
posed paper on the ancient history of American civilization, the 
reading of which was prevented by the lateness of the hour. 

At 10.30 p. M. the meeting adjourned to reassemble on Saturday, 
at 10 A. M. 

The President mentioned the meeting of the International Folk- 
Lore Congress, which it is proposed to hold in London, about Sep- 
tember 20, 1891, and where it is hoped that a representation from 
America may be present. 





a 
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He also announced that, in accordance with a vote of the Council, 
the price of the Journal to subscribers who were not members of the 
Society would henceforth be fixed at $4.00 per annum, instead of 
$3.00 as at present ; an exception, however, would be made in the 
case of libraries and societies, which would be allowed to subscribe, 
through the publishers, on the same terms as hitherto. 

The first paper read was by Prof. Tuomas Wixson, of Washing- 
ton, the subject being “ The Amulet Collection of Professor Belucci, 
Florence, Italy, and how it came to be made.” 

Remarks on this paper were made by Messrs. H. C. Botton and 
Moncure D. Conway. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway stated, with reference to the use of 
saints’ images on medals for fits, that in some parts of Protestant 
England, where saints’ charms would be too “ papistical,” silver 
coins were substituted; and these, in Norfolkshire, are contributed 
by the friends of the sufferer, and fused into a ring, which is worn 
for fits. In colonial America, the silver changed to prosaic iron. 
An iron ring was inefficaciously placed on Patsy Custis, George 
Washington’s adopted daughter, when she suffered from fits, at 
Mount Vernon. 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey read a paper on “ Siouan Cults.” (This 
article will be printed by the Bureau of Ethnology.) 

Remarks were made by Dr. Brinton and Miss FLETCHER. 

Mr. CuHarves F, Cox, of New York, read a paper on “ Faith 
Healing during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” of which 
the following is an abstract :— 


There is no absolutely new form that superstition can assume. It 
long ago passed its highest point of evolution, so that species of this 
genus do not now originate. Such varieties as occasionally seem to 
arise anew and flourish for a while are merely reappearances of the 
ancient stock, greatly weakened in character and with a decidedly 
reversionary tendency. 

In illustration of this fact, it is the purpose of this paper to bring 
together, in brief summary, the historical evidence that manias, 
similar to the recent craze for mind-cures, faith-cures, and “ Chris- 
tian science,’ were prevalent during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, more particularly in England. 

This state of things was due more to Paracelsus than to any other 
one person, though he himself was a product of the supernaturalism 
of the times, and in his character epitomized the spirit of the age. 
The mystical element which he introduced into the practice of medi- 
cine continued to dominate the profession for nearly two hundred 
years, 
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Although he is generally regarded as the originator of the whole 
system of chemical medicine, he taught that both vegetable and min- 
eral preparations were to be used largely as means for the awakening 
and directing of the curative power of faith. For the same purpose 
he made common use of amulets, philters, and magical salves. He 
is credited with the invention of the “ sympathetical ointment,” which 
was employed as a cure for wounds by applying it to the weapon 
which had caused the hurt, instead of to the wound itself. 

His teaching and practice were adopted and advocated, fifty years 
after his death, by Van Helmont in Brussels, and Fludd in London. 
Spirited controversies arose as to whether the magical ointment op- 
erated beyond the presence of the patient and without his cognizance, 
and whether it acted by natural or by supernatural influence. The 
weight of opinion was in favor of what is now called “absent treat- 
ment,” and on the side of a natural operation directed by the benefi- 
cent Creator. But a contest was long waged over the purity of doc- 
trine held by the different branches of the Paracelsian school, one 
charging another with having corrupted the master’s teaching and 
with transmitting a spurious practice. One of the ingredients in the 
“weapon salve” was moss grown upon a human skull, and the ques- 
tion which divided the schools was whether the moss was to be taken 
only from the skulls of hanged persons, or whether that from the 
skulls of those slain or broken on a wheel was equally commendable. 

After a while the philosophy of the subject underwent so great a 
change that a simple, dry, inorganic powder took the place of the 
complex unguent of animal substances. Thus came about the cele- 
brated “ Power of Sympathy,” concerning which Sir Kenelm Digby 
delivered his “ Discourse in a Solemn Assembly at Montpellier,” in 
1657, and in support of which he related many remarkable cases of 
miraculous cures. The “weapon salve” was applied to the instru- 
ment which caused the injury, but the “ Power of Sympathy,” which 
appears to have been common green vitriol, exerted its beneficial 
effect through contact with anything containing blood of the injured 
person, as, for example, a portion of his stained clothing. According 
to Digby’s narrative, however, there is abundant evidence that the 
patient knew of the mode of treatment and of its progress, and that 
mental suggestion was a necessary element in the cure. 

The avidity with which the sympathetic powder was sought after 
by all classes of people was merely one of the signs of the times. 
Every sort of mysterious curing was in vogue, and the regular prac- 
tice of medicine was in danger of being supplanted and exterminated. 
With the faith-healers, all pretence of physical agency was then 
dropped, and even the simple solution of vitriol gave way to the 
laying-on of hands and stroking. 
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The sovereigns of England had for centuries been accustomed oc- 
casionally to apply a supposed remedial influence through the touch 
of the royal hand. But now the mania for supernaturalism laid its 
irresistible grasp upon the king himself, and forced him into an ex- 
tensive and elaborate conduct of the business usually given over to 
the professional physicians. An imposing function was carried out 
at stated intervals, at which crowds of eager invalids, whose expecta- 
tions of relief had been raised to fever-heat by previous examinations 
and registrations, were admitted to the presence of his majesty and 
the chief officers of state, and, after taking part in a solemn religious 
service, especially appointed for such occasions, and conducted by 
the court chaplains, were severally presented to the king by his at- 
tending surgeons, and, kneeling, received not only his healing touch 
upon the affected part, but also a golden amulet strung upon a silk 
ribbon, which was hung about the recipient’s neck. In this way, 
Charles II., during twenty-two years, bestowed his beneficent influ- 
ence upon 92,107 of his unfortunate subjects. 

Of course, cures were effected. In fact, Dr. John Browne, “one 
of his Majestie’s Chirurgeons in Ordinary,’ who took part in these 
imposing ceremonies, and who has left an intensely interesting ac- 
count of the whole matter, declares: “I do humbly presume to assert 
that more Souls have been Healed by His Majestie’s Sacred Hand 
in one Year, than have ever been cured by all the Physicians and 
Chirurgeons of his three Kingdoms ever since his happy Restora- 
tion.” 


Prof. J. WALTER Fewxes, of Boston, Mass., gave an account of 
certain Zufii dances, as lately observed by himself. (This will be 
printed as a separate paper in connection with the work of the Hem- 
enway Exploring Expedition.) 

Dr. FREDERICK STARR, of New York, read a paper on the “ Folk- 
Lore of Stone Implements.” (A part of this paper will be found 
printed below.) 


On this paper Mr. A. F. Chamberlain remarked as follows :— 

The Ottawas have a curious explanation for the piles of flints 
found on the surface of the ground. Ne-naw-bo-zhoo, the demigod, 
pursued his wicked brother, who had a body of stone, and every time 
he struck him with his club the chips would fly off. At last he suc- 
ceeded in killing him, and a mass of flinty rock near Antrim City, 
Michigan, marks the spot where the carcass of the monster lies.! A 
somewhat similar legend is said to be current among the Iroquois 
and Cherokees. 


1 A. J. Blackbird, History of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan 
(1887), p. 76. 





: 
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In a Passamaquoddy myth related by Leland,! we find mention of 
“thunder-bullets,” or ded-dags k’chisousan, as they are called. It isa 
sign of good luck to find one of these stones. 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, in his interesting article on “ The Origin 
and Early Life of the New York Iroquois,”? tells us that the Mo- 
hawks, in 1667, gathered from the shore of Lake Champlain “ pieces 
of flint, nearly all cut into shape.” As to the origin of these, “the 
Indians explained that some invisible men in the lake prepared these 
weapons. If the Indians gave them plenty of tobacco, the supply 
became abundant.” 

There are, doubtless, other stories of a similar kind, which would 
be not less interesting. 


A paper was offered by Mr. L. E. Cuitrenpen, of New York, 
“On an Early Superstition of the Champlain Valley.” (See Notes 
and Queries, below.) 

A paper, which will be printed below, was offered by Rev. W. M. 
Beaucuamp, D. D., of Baldwinsville, N. Y., on “ Hiawatha.” 

A communication was presented from Mr. Cuartes G. LELAND, 
now of London, England, on “ A Tuscan Witch Song.” 

Mr. LeLanp related how, four years since, he had discovered in 
Florence, Italy, a large amount of witch-lore derived from the dis- 
trict known as Toscana Romagna. Among the persons who had 
acted as his informants was a fortune-teller, from whom he had sub- 
sequently obtained a great number of magical cures, spells, stories, 
and songs. Among these he had found many formulas recorded by 
Marcellus Burdigalensis, a writer of the fifth century. He had also 
been able to make a large and varied collection of poems relating to 
witchcraft and sorcery, an example of which he gave. (See Notes 
and Queries, below.) 

After a resolution of thanks to the President and Trustees of Co- 
lumbia College, and to the members of the Society living in New 
York, the Society accepted the invitation of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, and adjourned to meet in that city in 1891. 

1 Algonquin Legends of New England,. 265. 
2 Trans. Oneida Hist. Soc., 1887-1889, p. 135. 
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DISSEMINATION OF TALES AMONG THE NATIVES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue study of the folk-lore of the Old World has proved the fact 
that dissemination of tales was almost unlimited. They were car- 
ried from east to west, and from south to north, from books to the 
folk, and from the folk to books. Since this fact has become under- 
stood, the explanation of tales does not seem so simple and easy 
a matter as it formerly appeared to be. 

We will apply this experience to the folk-lore and mythologies of 
the New World, and we shall find that certain well-defined features 
are common to the folk-lore of many tribes. This will lead us to the 
conclusion that diffusion of tales was just as frequent and just as 
widespread in America as it has been in the Old World. 

But in attempting a study of the diffusion of tales in America we 
are deprived of the valuable literary means which are at our dis- 
posal in carrying on similar researches on the folk-lore of the Old 
World. With few exceptions, only the present folk-lore of each 
tribe is known to us. We are not acquainted with its growth and 
development. Therefore the only method open to us is that of 
comparison. This method, however, is beset with many difficulties. 
There exist certain features of tales and myths that are well-nigh 
universal. The ideas underlying them seem to suggest themselves 
easily to the mind of primitive man, and it is considered probable 
that they originated independently in regions widely apart. To 
exemplify: The tale of the man swallowed by the fish, or by some 
other animal, which has been treated by Dr. E. B. Tylor (“ Early 
History of Mankind,” p. 345; “Primitive Culture,” vol. i. p. 328), 
is so simple that we may doubt whether it is due to dissemination. 
The German child tells of Tom Thumb swallowed by the cow; the 
Ojibway, of Nanabozhoo swallowed by the fish; the negro of the 
Bahamas, according to Dr. Edwards, of the rabbit swallowed by the 
cow ; the Hindoo, of the prince swallowed by the whale; the Bible, 
of the prophet Jonah ; the Micronesian, of two men inclosed in 
a bamboo and sent adrift. Are these stories of independent origin, 
or have they been derived from one source? This vexed question 
will embarrass us in all our studies on the folk-lore of primitive 
people. 

Then, we may ask, is there no criterion which we may use for 
deciding the question whether a tale is of independent origin, or 
whether its occurrence at a certain place is due to diffusion? I be- 
lieve we may safely assume that, wherever a story which consists of 
the same combination of several elements is found in two regions, we 
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must conclude that its occurrence in both is due to diffusion. The 
more complex the story is, which the countries under consideration 
have in common, the more this conclusion will be justified. I will 
give an example which will make this clearer. Petitot (‘ Tradi- 
tions Indiennes du Canada Nord-ouest,” p. 311) tells a story of the 
Dog-Rib Indians of Great Slave Lake: A woman was married to 
a dog and bore six pups. She was deserted by her tribe, and went 
out daily procuring food for her family. When she returned she 
found tracks of children around her lodge, but did not see any one 
besides her pups. Finally she discovered from a hiding-place that 
the dogs threw off their skins as soon as she left them. She surprised 
them, took away the skins, and the dogs became children, — a num- 
ber of boys and one girl. These became the ancestors of the Dog- 
Rib Indians. We may analyze this story as follows: 1. A woman 
mated with adog. 2. Bears pups. 3. Deserted by her tribe. 4. 
Sees tracks of children. 5. Surprises them. 6. Takes their skins. 
7. They become a number of boys and one girl. 8. They become 
the ancestors of a tribe of Indians. These eight elements have been 
combined into a story in the same way on Vancouver Island, where a 
tribe of Indians derives its origin from dogs. The single “ elements ” 
of this tale occur in other combinations in other tales. The elements 
may have arisen independently in various places, but the sameness 
of their combination proves most conclusively that the whole combi- 
nation, that is, the story, has been carried from Arctic America to 
Vancouver Island, or vice versa. 

It is, however, necessary to apply this method judiciously, and the 
logical connection of what I have called “ elements’ must be taken 
into account. A single element may consist of a number of inci- 
dents which are very closely connected and still form one idea. 
There is, for instance, an Aino tale of a rascal who, on account of 
his numerous misdeeds, was put into a mat to be thrown into a 
river. He induced the carriers to go to look for a treasure which 
he claimed to possess, and meanwhile induced an old blind man 
to take his place by promising him that his eyes would be opened. 
Then the old man was thrown into the river, and the rascal took 
possession of his property. We find this identical tale in Ander- 
son’s fairy tales, and are also reminded of Sjr John Falstaff. While 
it is quite probable that these tales have a common root, still they 
are so consistent in themselves that the same idea might have 
arisen independently on several occasions. In cases like this we 
have to look for corroborating evidence. 

This may be found either in an increase of the number of analo- 
gous tales, or in their geographical distribution. Whenever we find 
a tale spread over a continuous area, we must assume that it spread 
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over this territory from a single centre. If, besides this, we should 
know that it does not occur outside the limits of this territory, our 
conclusion will be considerably strengthened. This argument will 
be justified even should our tale be a very simple one. Should it 
be complex, both our first and second methods may be applied, and 
our conclusion will be the more firmly established. 

I will give an example of this kind. Around the Great Lakes we 
find a deluge legend: A number of animals escaped in a canoe or 
on a raft, and several of them dived to the bottom of the water in 
order to bring up the land. The first attempts were in vain, but 
finally the muskrat succeeded in bringing up a little mud, which was 
expanded by magic and formed the earth. Petitot recorded several 
versions of this tale from the Mackenzie Basin. It is known to the 
various branches of the Ojibway and to the Ottawa. Mr. Dorsey 
recorded it among tribes of the Siouan stock, and kindly sent me 
an Iowa myth, related by the Rev. W. Hamilton, which belongs to 
the same group. On the Atlantic coast the legend has been re- 
corded by Zeisberger, who obtained it from the Delawares, and Mr. 
Mooney heard it told by the Cherokees in a slightly varied form. 

They say that in the beginning all animals were up above, and 
that there was nothing below but a wide expanse of water. Finally, 
a small water-beetle and the water-spider came down from above, 
and, diving to the bottom of the water, brought up some mud, 
from which the earth was made. The buzzard flew down while the 
land was still soft, and by the flapping of its wings made the moun- 
tains. The Iroquois have a closely related myth, according to which 
a woman fell down from heaven into the boundless waters. A turtle 
arose from the flood, and she rested on her back until an animal 
brought up some mud, from which the earth was formed. I have 
not found any version of this legend from New England or the At- 
lantic Provinces of Canada, although the incident of the turtle form- 
ing the earth occurs. We do not find any trace of this legend in the 
South, but on turning to the Pacific coast we find it recorded in 
three different places. The Yocut in California say that at a time 
when the earth was covered with water there existed a hawk, a crow, 
and aduck. The latter, after diving to the bottom and bringing up 
a beakful of mud, died. Whereupon the crow and the hawk took 
each one half of the mud, and set to work to make the mountains. 
This tale resembles in some respects the Cherokee tale. Farther 
north I found the tale of the muskrat bringing up the mud among 
the Molalla, the Chinook, and the Bilqula, while all around these 
places it is unknown. As, besides, these are the places where inter- 
course with the interior takes place, we must conclude that the tale 
has been carried to the coast from the interior. Thus we obtain the 
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result that the tale of the bringing up of the earth from the bottom 
of the water is told all over an enormous area, embracing the Mac- 
kenzie Basin, the watershed of the Great Lakes, the Middle and 
South Atlantic coasts, and a few isolated spots on the Pacific coast 
which it reached overflowing over the mountain passes. 

We will now once more take up the legend of the woman and her 
pups. I mentioned that two almost identical versions are known to 
exist, one from Great Slave Lake, the other from Vancouver's Island. 
The legend is found in many other places. On the Pacific coast it 
extends from southern Oregon to southern Alaska, but in the north 
and south slight variations are found. Petitot recorded a somewhat 
similar tale among the Hare Indians of Great Bear Lake, so that we 
find it to occupy a continuous area from the Mackenzie to the Pacific 
coast, with the exception of the interior of Alaska. Among the 
Eskimo of Greenland and of Hudson Bay we find a legend which 
closely resembles the one we are considering here. A woman mar- 
ried a dog and had ten pups. She was deserted by her father, who 
killed the dog. Five of her children she sent inland, where they 
became the ancestors of a tribe who are half dog, half man. The 
other five she sent across the ocean, where they became the ances- 
tors of the Europeans. The Greenland version varies slightly from 
the one given here, but is identical with it in all its main features, 
Fragments of the same story have been recorded by Mr. James Mur- 
doch at Point Barrow. We may analyze this tale as follows: 1. A 
woman married a dog. 2. She had pups. 3. Was deserted by her 
father. 4. The pups became ancestors of a tribe. Here we have 
four of the elements of our first story combined in the same way and 
forming a new story. Besides this, the geographical distribution of 
the two tales is such that they are told in a continuous area, From 
these two facts we conclude that they must have been derived from 
the same source. The legend of the half-human beings with dog 
legs forms an important element in Eskimo lore, and according to 
Petitot is also found among the Loucheux and Hare Indians. This 
increases the sweep of our story to that part of North America 
lying northwest of a line drawn from southern Oregon to Cape Fare- 
well, the southernmost point of Greenland. It is worth remarking 
that in Baffinland the mother of the dogs is, at the same time, the 
most important deity of the Eskimo. These arguments hardly need 
being strengthened. 

We may find, however, additional reasons for our opinion in the 
fact that there are other stories common to Greenland and Oregon. 
One of the most remarkable among these is the story of the man 
who recovered his eyesight. The tale runs about as follows: A 
boy lost his eyesight, and ever since that time his mother let him 
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starve. His sister, who loved him dearly, fed him whenever she was 
able to do so. One day a bear attacked their hut, and the mother 
gave the boy his bow and arrow, levelled it, and the boy shot the 
bear. His flesh served the mother and sister for food all through 
the winter, while she had told the boy that he had missed the bear 
and that it had made its escape. In spring a wild goose flew over 
the hut and asked the boy to follow it. The bird took the boy 
to a pond, dived with him several times, and thus restored his eye- 
sight. The boy then took revenge on his mother. I recorded this 
story once on the shores of Baffin Bay, once in Rivers Inlet in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Rink tells the same story from Greenland, Here 
we have an excellent example of a very complex story in two widely 
separated regions. We cannot doubt for a moment that it is actu- 
ally the same story which is told by the Eskimo and by the Indian. 
Besides this story there are quite a number of others which are com- 
mon to the Eskimo and to tribes of the North Pacific coast. 

From these facts we conclude that diffusion of tales between the 
Eskimo and the Indian tribes of the western half of our continent 
has been quite extensive. On the other hand, notwithstanding 
many assertions to the contrary, there are hardly any close relations 
between the tales of the Algonquin and the Eskimo. In Leland’s 
collection of New England tales, for instance, I found only one or 
possibly two elements that belong to Eskimo lore, — the capture of 
a bathing girl by taking away her clothing, and the killing of birds 
which were enticed to come into a lodge. Both of these appear, 
however, in combinations which differ entirely from those in which 
they occur in the Eskimo tales. 

There are, however, very close relations between the tales of the 
Algonquin and those of the Pacific coast. I will select one of the 
most striking examples. Leland, in his collection of Algonquin 
legends (p. 145), tells of two sisters who slept in a forest, and, om 
seeing stars, wished them to become their husbands. On the follow- 
ing morning they found themselves in heaven, one the wife of a man 
with beautiful eyes, the other the wife of a man with red twinkling 
eyes, — both the stars whom they had desired for their husbands. 
Then they peeped down through a hole in the ground and perceived 
the earth, to which they eventually returned. This abstract may 
stand for another story which I collected at Victoria, B.C. There 
are quite a number of other Algonquin tales which are found also on 
the Pacific coast. I select some more examples from Leland’s book 
because the distance between the tribes he studied and those of the 
Pacific coast is the greatest. He tells of the rabbit which tried to 
rival in a variety of ways a number,of animals. The same tales are 
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raven. In a Passamaquoddy legend it is stated (Leland, of. cit., p. 
38) that a witch asked a man to free her from vermin which consisted 
of toads and porcupines. When she asked the man to crush the 
poisonous vermin he deceived her by crushing cranberries which he 
had brought along instead. I collected the same tale in a number 
of places on the North Pacific coast. 

This series of complex stories from the extreme east and the 
extreme west of our continent leaves no doubt that each originated 
at one point. 

The end of the story of the women who were married to stars 
differs somewhat in New England and on the Pacific coast. In the 
East the stars permit the women to return, while in the West they 
find the possibility of return by digging roots contrary to the com- 
mands of their husbands. In doing so they make a hole through 
the sky and see the earth. They then make a rope, which they fas- 
ten to their spades and let themselves down. 

We find the same incident in a story which Mr. A. S. Gatschet 
collected among the Kiowa. In the creation legend of this tribe, 
it is told that a woman was taken up to the sky. The analysis of 
the two legends reveals the following series of identical incidents: 
1. A woman taken up to the sky. 2. Is forbidden to dig certain 
roots. 3. She disobeys her husband, and discovers a hole through 
which she can see the world. 4. She secretly makes a rope and lets 
herself down. In this case we may apply our first principle, and 
conclude that the tale in this form must have sprung from one cen- 
tre. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the rest of 
the Kiowa legend coincides with another tale from the Northwest 
coast, which is also a creation legend. The Kiowa tale continues 
telling how the son of the sun fed upon his mother’s body. Then an 
old woman captured him by making arrows and a ball (which is used 
as a target) for him and inducing him to steal them. I have recorded 
this tale among the Tsimshian at the northern boundary of British 
Columbia. 

The comparisons which we have made show that each group of 
legends has its peculiar province, and covers a certain portion of our 
continent. We found a number of tales common to the North 
Pacific and the Arctic coasts. Another series we found common , 
to the territory between the North Atlantic and Middle Pacific 
coasts. The Kiowa tale and the Northwestern tale indicate a third 
group which seems to extend along the Rocky Mountains. I will 
not lay too much stress upon the last fact, as the province of these 
tales needs to be better defined. It appears however, clearly, that 
tales, and connected with it, we may add, other cultural elements, 
have spread from one centre over the Arctic and North Pacific 
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coasts, while there is hardly anything in common to the Eskimo and 
Algonquin. These facts strengthen our view that the Eskimo, 
before descending to the Arctic coast, inhabited the Mackenzie 
Basin, and were driven northward by the Athapaskans. We must 
also assume that a certain cultural centre corresponds to our sec- 
ond province of legends. 

We will finally compare some American myths with such of the 
Old World, but we shall confine ourselves to those to which our first 
principle_may be applied. I have found a series of complicated 
tales which are common to both. One of the most remarkable is 
the story of the cannibal witch who pursued children. Castrén 
(“Ethnologische Vorlesungen,” p. 165) has recorded the following 
Samoyede fairy tale: Two sisters escaped a cannibal witch who 
pursued them. One of the girls threw a whetstone over her shoul- 
der. It was transformed into a cafion, and stopped the pursuit of 
the witch. Eventually the latter crossed it, and when she almost 
reached the sisters, the elder threw a flint over her shoulder, which 
was transformed into a mountain and stopped her. Finally the girl 
threw a comb behind her, which was transformed into a thicket. On 
the North Pacific coast we find the identical story, the child throw- 
ing three objects over its shoulders, — a whetstone which became a 
mountain, a bottle of oil which became a lake, and a comb which 
became a thicket. 

Among a series of Aino tales published by Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain I find four or five (“ Folk-Lore Journal,” 1888, p. 1 ff. Nos. 6, 
21, 27, 33, 36) which have very close analoga on the North Pacific 
coast. 

Another very curious coincidence is found between a myth from 
the Pelew Islands and several from the North Pacific coast. J. Ku- 
bary (in “ A. Bastian. Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkunde,” i. 
p. §9 ff.) tells the following : A young man had lost his fish-hook, the 
line having been broken by a fish. He dived after him, and, on reach- 
ing the bottom of the sea, reached a pond, at which he sat down. A 
girl came out of a house to fetch some water for a sick woman. He 
was called in and cured her, while all her friends did not know what 
ailed her. In British Columbia we find the same story, an arrow 
being substituted for the hook, a land animal for the fish. There 
are a number of other remarkable coincidences in this tale with 
American tales from the Pacific coast. It is said, for instance, that 
a man owned a wonderful lamp, consisting of two mother-of-pearl] 
shells, which they kept hidden, and which was finally taken away by 
a boy, exactly as the sun was stolen by the raven in Alaska. 

It is true that comparisons ought to be restricted to two well- 
defined groups of people; coincidences among the tales of one 
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people and a great variety of others have little value. Still, diffu- 
sion has taken place all along the east and north sides of Asia. 
Setting aside the similarity of the Northwest American tales with 
those from Micronesia, I believe the facts justify the conclusion that 
transmission of tales between Asia and America has actually taken 
place, and, what is more remarkable, that the main points of coinci- 
dence are not found around Behring Strait, but farther south; so 
that it would appear that diffusion of tales, if it took place along the 
coast line, was previous to the arrival of the Eskimo in Alaska. I 
admit, however, that these conclusions are largely conjectural, and 
need corroboration from collections from eastern Asia and from 
Alaska, which, however, unfortunately do not exist. 

I hope these brief notes will show that our method promises good 
results in the study of the history of folk-lore. 

It is particularly important to emphasize the fact that our com- 
parison proves many creation myths to be of complex growth, in so 
far as their elements occur variously combined in various regions. 
This makes it probable that many elements have been embodied 
ready-made in the myths, and that they have never had any mean- 
ing, at least not among the tribes in whose possession we find them. 
Therefore they cannot be explained as symbolizing or anthropo- 
morphizing natural phenomena; neither can we assume that the 
etymologies of the names of the heroes or deities give a clue to 
their actual meaning, because there never was such a meaning. We 
understand that for an explanation of myths we need, first of all, 
a careful study of their component parts, and of their mode of dis- 
semination, which must be followed by a study of the psychology of 
dissemination and amalgamation. Only after these have been done 
we shall be able to attack the problem of an explanation of myths 


with the hope of success. 
Franz Boas. 
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SOME HAWAIIAN PASTIMES.! 


Tue pleasure-loving Hawaiian aborigines, still passionately devoted 
to flowers, music, and dancing, formerly practised a variety of ath- 
letic sports and games peculiar in part to their isolated community. 
Under the enervating influences of civilization the people now neglect 
the dashing sports of their ancestors, and have adopted in their stead 
modern games, such as cards, dice, etc., with which they satisfy their 
love of gambling with less physical exertion. The pastimes of the 
natives naturally fall under three heads, athletic sports, aquatic sports, 
and games. Mr. James Jackson Jarves, the historian, who lived on 
the island from 1837 to 1840, enumerates nearly a score of sports, 
that we group as stated :— 


AtuLetic Sports: Moku-moku, boxing, a favorite national game 
sometimes attended by fatal results ; the more freely blood flowed 
in combat the greater the delight of the spectators; in this re- 
spect emulating the features of a modern prize-fight. 

Hakoohu, wrestling, Loulou, a trial of strength by hooking the fin- 
gers, and Uma, a trial of the strength of the arms, are associated 
sports. 

Foot-races were common ; the king’s messengers are said to have at- 
tained great speed, making the circuit of Hawaii, about three hun- 
dred miles over a very bad road, in eight or nine days. Their pace 
was a dog-trot, but in the light of modern six-day go-as-you-please 
exhibitions, their performance was not remarkable. 

Pahe, throwing or rather glancing heavy darts two to five feet in 
length along a level place, carefully prepared for the purpose. 

Ulu-maika was a species of bowling in which stone disks with flat 
sides were rolled on the ground to reach a given mark. ,These 
stones resemble those used by the American Indians for chunke, 
a somewhat similar game. They were highly polished, and about 
the size of two fists ; specimens are now preserved as curiosities 
by the residents, and a furrow on gently sloping ground leading to 
a level expanse was pointed out to me as a spot where the bowl- 
ing had been practised. Mr. Arthur C. Alexander, of Honolulu, 
informs me that this game has not been played for at least a gen- 
eration. In the neighborhood of one of the courses on Molokai 
he found, some years ago, a score or more of the disks, whole and 
broken, some of which were beautifully made. 

Aguatic Sports. Inhabiting islands in such a latitude that the 


? Illustrated with projections of original photographs; read at the Annual 
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ocean is agreeably warm throughout the year, and depending in 
some measure on fish for their food, it is not surprising that the 
Hawaiians acquired extraordinary skill in canoeing, swimming, 
diving, and surf-riding, the latter sport being peculiar to the Pa- 
cific Islanders. At least four varieties of these aquatic sports 
bore distinctive names: 

Kulakulai, wrestling in the sea ; 

Honuhonu, swimming with the hands only, the feet being interlocked ; 

Lelekawa, leaping from lofty cliffs into the sea, a sport still in vogue, 
and one in which children of foreign-born residents early become 
expert ; and 

Hee-nalu, or surf-riding, to which we shall again refer. 

Games. Puhenehene ; this game consisted in concealing a small 
stone in one of five loose bundles of cloth, and in full gaze of all 
watching, yet so adroitly as to deceive them. As all games were 
more or less associated with gambling, these simple-minded Ka- 
nakas would seem to have discovered independently thimble-rig- 
ging tricks of their civilized contemporaries. 

Konane, an intricate game of draughts, played with colored stones 
upon a flat stone ruled with a large number of squares. 

Lelekoali, rope-swinging ; Ume, Kilu, and Papuhene, games of an 
impure nature; sliding down steep hills on smooth boards; and 
the ever favorite dancing complete the list. (Jarves, “ History of 
the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands.” Boston, 1843. 8vo.) 


On the fertile island of Kauai, at the northwest end of the group, 
one which is less visited by tourists than some others, a unique pas- 
time was until recently carried on at rare intervals of time, that re- 
placed the pyrotechnical displays of other nations. On the north- 
west coast of Kauai precipitous cliffs rise abruptly from the sea to a 
height of one thousand to two thousand feet (Pa/z), and from these 
giddy heights the ingenious and beautiful display of floating fire- 
brands took place. An eye-witness (Mrs. Francis Sinclair) thus 
describes the scene : — 


On dark, moonless nights, upon certain points of these precipices, — 
where a stone would drop sheer into the sea, —the operator takes his 
stand with a supply of Japa/a sticks (a light and porous indigenous wood), 
and, igniting one, launches it into space. The buoyancy of the wood, and 
the action of the wind sweeping up the face of the cliffs, cause the burning 
branch to float in mid-air, rising or falling according to the force of the 
wind, sometimes darting far seaward, and again drifting towards the land. 
Firebrand follows firebrand, until, to the spectators who enjoy the scene in 
canoes upon the ocean hundreds of feet below, the heavens appear ablaze 
with great shooting stars, rising and falling, crossing and recrossing each 
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other in a weird manner. So the display continues until the firebrands are 
consumed, or a lull in the wind permits them to descend slowly and grace- 
fully into the sea. 

The Papala tree (Charpentiera ovata) attains the height of about 
twenty feet, and grows only upon the highlands from two to three 
thousand feet above the sea. When in full bloom it has a very pe- 
culiar and graceful appearance, reminding one of the most delicate 
seaweed. The wood is very light and porous, and, being easily ig- 
nited, has been chosen by the natives for their grand and original 
pyrotechnics. (Mrs. Francis Sinclair, Jr., “Indigenous Flowers of 
the Hawaiian Islands.” London, 1885. 4to. Plates. Cf. Hille- 
brand’s “ Flora of the Hawaiian Islands.”’) 

While a guest of Mr. George S. Gay, on the little island of Niihau, 
I enjoyed opportunities of learning several points of folk-lore inter- 
est. This islet of the Pacific is about twenty-two miles long, varies 
in width from four to eight miles, and embraces, approximately, 
seventy thousand acres. The natives residing here now number 
less than one hundred, and their isolation has preserved them from 
the evils attendant upon civilization, especially that variety of civ- 
ilization introduced by sailors at every seaport of the world. The 
inhabitants, however, have not been exempt from the decadence in 
numbers which is rapidly de-Hawaiianizing the kingdom ; for, at the 
census of 1832, they numbered over one thousand. The circumstance 
that, for twenty-five years, the entire island has been owned by a 
single family of Scotch origin, engaged in sheep-raising, and who 
have had the welfare of the natives at heart, especially in limiting 
the supply of alcoholic liquors, has further tended to preserve them 
from obvious evils. A sort of patriarchal life exists on Niihau ; the 
only white family residing there receives tribute from the natives, 
who supply at stated times and in their courses fish, cocoanuts, 
sweet potatoes, and a certain amount of labor. 

Here I witnessed, by the courtesy of Mr. Gay, the sport of surf- 
riding, once so universally popular, and now but little seen. Six 
stalwart men, by previous appointment, assembled on the beach of a 
small cove, bearing with them their precious surf-boards, and accom- 
panied by many women and a few children, all eager to see the 
strangers, and mildly interested in the sport. After standing for 
their photograph, the men removed all their garments, retaining only 
the ma/o, or loin-cloth, and walked into the sea, dragging or pushing 
their surf-boards as they reached deeper water. 

These surf-boards, in Hawaiian “ wave-sliding-boards” (Papa-he- 
nalu), are made from the wood of the viri-viri (Erythrina coralloden- 
drum), or bread-fruit tree; they are eight or nine feet long, fifteen 
to twenty inches wide, rather thin, rounded at each end, and care- 
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fully smoothed. The boards are sometimes stained black, are fre- 
quently rubbed with cocoanut oil, and are preserved with great solici- 
tude, sometimes wrapped in cloths. Children use smaller boards. 

Plunging through the nearer surf, the natives reached the outer 
line of breakers, and watching their opportunity they lay flat upon 
the board (the more expert kneeled), and, just as a high billow was 
about to break over them, pushed landward in front of the combers. 
The waves rushing in were apparently always on the point of sub- 
merging the rider; but, unless some mishap occurred, they drove 
him forward with rapidity on to the beach, or into shallow water. 
At the time of the exhibition, the surf was very moderate, and the 
natives soon tired of the dull sport ; but in a high surf it is, of course, 
exciting, and demands much skill born of experience. 

As commonly described in the writings of travellers, an erroneous 
impression is conveyed, at least to my mind, as to the position which 
the rider occupies with respect to the combing wave.! Some pic- 
tures, too, represent the surf-riders on the seaward slope of the wave, 
in positions which are incompatible with the results. I photographed 
the men of Niihau before they entered the water, while surf-riding, 
and after they came out. The second view shows plainly the posi- 
tions taken, although the figures are distant and consequently small. 
(Photographs exhibited.) 

A few days later, on another beach, I was initiated in the myste- 
ries of surf-riding by my host, who is himself quite expert ; and while 
I cannot boast of much success, I at least learned the principle, and 
believe that practice is only needed to gain a measure of skill. For 
persons accustomed to bathing in surf, the process is far less difficult 
than usually represented. 

The Pacific Ocean bordering the Hawaiian Islands is well stocked 
with fish, and the natives depend on them for the nitrogenous food 
needed to supplement the starchy fot, On Niihau they fish for 
squid with two strong hooks (formerly made of bone, now of Eng- 
lish manufacture), attached to a line that is weighted in a peculiar 
fashion. The hooks are fastened between a spotted cowry shell 
(cypre@a) and a hemispherical mass of granular olivine (grooved on 
the convex surface to secure the line). The stones are about the 
size and shape of a half-orange ; the material* is sought by the men 

1 Jarves speaks of the men as “ boldly mounting the loftiest wave, and, borne 
upon its crest, rushing with the speed of a racehorse towards the shore.” Miss 
Bird says they “keep just at the top of the curl, but always apparently coming 
down hill with a slanting motion.” Miss Gordon Cumming writes of the man 
“poised on the rushing wave.” The engraving in Nordhoff’s Northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands, page 51, shows the surf-riders on the 
seaward slope of the waves, in which position they could not advance. 

2 Olivine is a common constituent of certain lavas, but this material is quite 
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of Niihau on the neighboring tiny island of Kaula, which is oceasion- 
ally visited for the purpose of collecting a supply. The Hawaiians 
believe that the shell and the green stone attract the squid, and is 
necessary to their capture; certain specimens of the stone are re- 
garded as very choice and are highly treasured. They also have the 
superstition that the stones lose their charm if you cook a squid 
caught with a given stone, and to injure an enemy the native tries 
to steal a piece of a squid caught by him, and by cooking it to de- 
prive the fishing-stone of its virtue. Squid-fishing is commonly prac- 
tised on all the islands, but the use of olivine and cyprza shell is 
peculiar to Niihau. The natives eat the squid both raw and cooked. 
It is also dried for future consumption. 

A traveller in the tropics is prepared for the bountiful resources of 
nature that makes it possible to sustain life with a minimum of arti- 
fice and exertion, but I confess to surprise at learning that even 
children’s marbles grow on shrubs. I saw boys playing with the 
hard, almost perfectly spherical seeds of the Kaka/aioa plant (Cesal- 
pinia bonducella, F\lem.'). The name of the plant signifies thorny, 
and is singularly appropriate; it grows in rocky places in the low- 
lands. The seed pods, which grow on long stalks, are thickly cov- 
ered with sharp spines something like a chestnut burr. They are 
first green, then brown, and when ripe almost black, and grow in 
bunches of eight to thirteen. Each pod has one or two seeds, stony 
hard and of lead color. The seeds, when dried, are very tough, and, 
shaken in a bag, rattle with a metallic sound much like true marbles. 
The game, of course, is a foreign importation, and, so far as I could 
ascertain, is not protected by a high tariff. 

Before leaving the interesting island of Niihau, and bidding my 
kind hosts “ A/oha,” I visited the sonorous sand-dunes at Kaluaka- 
hua. My study of musical sand is recorded elsewhere ; here I would 
only make brief mention of a superstition connected with it. The 
Hawaiians say that the sounds produced when the sand slides down 
the steep dunes are caused by whane, spirits, who grumble at being 
disturbed. These sandhills are used by the natives for interments, 
as bleached and well-preserved skeletons and skulls still evidence. 


peculiar, consisting of a mass of olivine intermingled with a little pyroxene. My 
friend, Mr. Arnold Hague, of the United States Geological Survey, says of the 
specimen: “I think there is no doubt that it occurs as a dike in basaltic rock ; it 
is quite interesting, as such very basic dikes are somewhat rare. The brilliant 
green color is probably what makes it so attractive to the natives, and if it has 
any virtue in aiding them to catch fish, it probably comes from the same brilliancy 
in color.” 

1 This is officinal in the Indian pharmacopeeia, being used in the treatment of 
malarial fevers. See article by Dr. H. H. Rusby in Druggists’ Bulletin, New 
York, October, 1889. Cf. Hillebrand’s F/ora. 
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I have previously pointed out in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 227), that 
the Bedouins of the Desert of Sinai attribute the same natural phe- 
nomenon to the WVagous or wooden gong of a buried monastery. Per- 
mit a short digression in order to record in this connection a third 
superstition attached to musical sandhills and not before pubiished. 
Such dunes occur near the southern end of the Peninsula of Lower 
California, and the Mexicans relate the following legend: Many 
centuries ago there was a flourishing monastery at this spot, but 
owing to the wickedness of the monks it was overwhelmed by drift- 
ing sand. The monastery bells, however, were not involved in the 
fall of the monks, having been blessed with due ceremony by high 
ecclesiastics ; hence the sound of these holy bells is still heard at 
matins and vespers. 

This tradition resembles that of the Arabs, but is ingenious in 
accounting for the overthrow of the monastery and the survival of 
the music-yielding bells. 

I landed at Niihau by the monthly steamer, but I left the island 
in an open whaleboat, crossing the channel to Kauai. My compan- 
ion on this voyage had secured at Kaluakahua a very fine skull, with 
teeth in perfect preservation, and altogether an ethnological treasure. 
Mr. Gay cautioned him not to let the superstitious boatmen see the 
skull, lest they should refuse to start on the voyage, and he concealed 
it in a piece of baggage. The transit from Kii to Waimea is often 
made in four to six hours, but on this occasion head winds and no 
wind, strong tides and heavy seas, combined against us, and, though 
the Kanakas rowed bravely, we spent thirteen and a half weary hours 
in the little boat. My companion, who suffered terribly from sea- 
sickness, now regards the superstition of the Hawaiian sailors as 
well founded, and vows never to undertake another sea voyage with 


a skull in his portmanteau !! 
H. Carrington Bolton. 


1 The paper was illustrated by specimens of the Hawaiian disks (chunke stones), 
kindly loaned by the Auburn Theological Seminary through Prof. Frederick Starr; 
of the shell and olivine stone used in fishing ; photographs of surf-riders ; the seeds 
used for marbles; and botanical specimens from the Torrey Herbarium, Columbia 
College. 
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FOLK-LORE OF STONE TOOLS! 


Tue curious notions that prevail regarding stone tools the world 
over are well known to folk-lore students and archeologists. On 
the subject in America, however, little has as yet been gathered. It 
is a field which will well repay research by the members of our Soci- 
ety. We may look for such material under three groups : — 

A. Native Lore of Indians. 

(1) Ideas respecting the power of Stone Tools. 
(2) Notions regarding their origin. 

B. Immigrant Lore of Whites. 

(3) Superstitions regarding origin and power. 

Our Indians are too near their own Stone Age for a great volume 
of such notions to have arisen among them. Yet we may see its 
beginnings. 

Stone axes, if ever, are seldom made among the Pueblos of New 
Mexico at the present day. Nor are they used for their original 
purpose to any extent. Many are, however, treasured among the 
people, and looked upon with respect as things that have come 
down from ancestors. C. Carter Blake says: “I was at a little 
house called San Nicolas, in the Chontales Hills (the owner of 
which, Sefiorita Justa Aragon, was perhaps the only pretty half- 
breed girl I ever saw), and observed a celt, formed of green diorite, 
being used to crush maize on the rough quartzose piedra which 
served asa mill. . . . I had never seen a similar case, and offered 
the young lady a handsome price for it, but she replied that it had 
come down from heaven in a thunder-storm, and had been an heir- 
loom amongst her Indian ancestors for many years. It further- 
more insured the retention of perpetual virtue to the maiden who 
should grind maize with it. Under the circumstances I was obliged 
to abandon the negotiation.” 

In Emmons’ MS. Catalog of his Alaska Collection in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, we find that “such value was 
placed upon these stone implements in early days that, when the 
man of the house started out to cut with one, the wife must re- 
frain from all merriment and conduct herself becomingly, lest the 
instrument break.” 

No. 169 in Emmons’ Collection was worn as a charm by an old 
Indian, though he admitted that it had once been an adze. Certain 
stone knives in the same series had come to be tribal property, and 
were looked upon with veneration. Mr. Henshaw says that stone 


? Abstract of a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, November 29, 1890, by Prof. Frederick Starr, of New York, N. Y. 
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plummets are called sorcery stones by the Santa Barbara Indians of 
California, who say that they are used by medicine men in making 
rain, curing the sick, and in ceremonies.! 

Curious notions are already found regarding the origin of stone 
tools. The California Indians told Mr. Frost that stone arrowheads 
were “no good,” that they were made by the lizards.2, The Twanas 
of the Northwest claim that they were made by the wolf before he 
degenerated to his present form. Mr. De Cost Smith, of our Soci- 
ety, tells me that among the Dakotas it is believed that they are 
made by spiders, and that an Indian told him he had found one after 
he drove the spider away ! 

Of immigrant belief of this kind we ought to find much. I know 
of but two cases. In Porto Rico, stone axes and arrowheads are 
called piedras-de-rayo, — “ thunder-stones.” I am assured that the 
belief in the thunderbolt origin of grooved stone axes prevails in 
Bollinger County, Missouri. 

‘On this paper Mr. A. F. Chamberlain remarked as follows: The 
Ottawas have a curious explanation for the piles of flints found on 
the surface of the ground. Ne-naw-bo-zhoo, the demigod, pursued 
his wicked brother who had a body of stone, and every time he 
struck him with his club the chips would fly off. At last he suc- 
ceeded in killing him, and a mass of flinty rock near Antrim City, 
Michigan, marks the spot where the carcass of the monster lies. A 
somewhat similar legend is said to be current among the Iroquois 
and Cherokees. 

In a Passamaquoddy myth related by Leland,® we find mention of 
“thunder-bullets,” or ded-dags k’chisousan, as they are called. It is 
a sign of good luck to find one of these stones. 

Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, in his interesting article on “The Origin 
and Early Life of the New York Iroquois,” ® tells us that the Mo- 
hawks, in 1667, gathered from the shore of Lake Champlain “ pieces 
of flint nearly all cut into shape.” As to the origin of these, “the 
Indians explained that some invisible men in the lake prepared these 
weapons. If the Indians gave them plenty of tobacco, the supply 
became abundant.” 

There are doubtless other stories of a similar kind, which would 
be not less interesting. 


1 American Naturalist, vol. xx. p. 87: Henshaw. 

2 Jbid., vol. xxii. p. 479: Frost. 

® Smithsonian Annual Report, 1878, p. 236: Eels. 

* A. J. Blackbird: History of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan 
(1887), p. 76. 

5 Algonquin Legends of New England, p. 265. 

6 Trans. Oneida Histor. Soc. 1887-1889, p. 135- 
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EXHIBITION OF GEMS USED AS AMULETS, ETC. 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, No- 
vember 28, 1890, Mr. George F. Kunz of New York made an ex- 
hibition of certain gems possessing an interest in connection with 
folk-lore, of which the following is a description. 


Star sapphire (asteria,) Ceylon. Light blue sapphire, cut en cabo- 
chon showing lines of a six-rayed star. In Ceylon these are worn 
because they are believed to bring good fortune to the wearer and 
guard him from evil spirits. 

Moonstone from Kandy, Ceylon, believed to bring good fortune, 
and considered holy. These are never sold on any other than cloth 
of yellow, the sacred color. 

Lodestone, a native oxide of iron having magnetic properties. In 
Europe it was worn for centuries for the power it was supposed to 
possess, and for the charm it was believed to give the wearer. Large 
quantities of it are found at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. It is estimated 
that from one to three tons are annually sold to the negroes of the 
South, to be used by the voudoos, who employ it as a conjuring 
stone. In July, 1887, an interesting case was tried in Macon, Geor- 
gia, where a negro woman sued a conjurer to recover five dollars 
which she paid him for a piece of it to serve as a charm to bring 
back her wandering husband, which it failed todo. As the market 
value of this stone was only seventy-five cents a pound, the judge 
ordered the money refunded. 

Lodestone (native magnet) worn by the physicians of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Tabasheer, bought at the bazaar held at Calcutta, Hindostan, No- 
vember, 1888 ; a variety of opal found in the joints of the bamboo, 
and sold in India for medicinal purposes. This is thought by the 
writer to have been the snakestone mentioned by Tavernier as pos- 
sessing the power of neutralizing the bite of the cobra di capello. 

Amber circular bead, — very ancient ; Cholula, Mexico: believed 
to be the first noted occurrence of its use as an ornament by the 
old Mexicans. It was used as an incense in their temples. 

Strings of crude amber beads worn by a chief in northern Africa 
(originally from the Baltic Sea). 

Prehistoric beads of garnet, drilled from both sides, — from ancient 
Bohemian graves. 

Small charms made of red and white carnelian, agate, etc., some 
in the form of rude arrows ; found in an ancient Assyrian grave. 
These are similar in character to those in the Assyrian gallery of 
the Louvre. 
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Agate seals, — one containing a Pehlevi inscription, —- older than 
the Persian. 

Persian seals, of chalcedony and jasper, not ancient. To every 
contract is affixed a seal. Nowhere is the use of seals so universal 
as in Persia, where every mule-driver, or other person who cannot 
write, carries a seal. 

Ancient Assyrian seals, cut in bloodstone, hematite, sard, carne- 
lian, and chalcedony. 

Assyrian seals cut in hematite and black slate. 

Turquoise talismans, inscribed with inscriptions from the Koran. 

Fragment taken from the jade tombstone of Tamerlane, the cele- 
brated Tartar prince, and conqueror of Persia, India, and Egypt. 
The tombstone is in the mosque Guer Emir at Samarcand. This 
fragment is from the collection of Dr. Heinrich Fischer. Whoever 
procured this piece left the remainder of the tombstone for some 
enterprising American or English collector. 

Persian talisman of dark green jade, on which is inscribed the 
entire first chapter of the Koran. 

Mace-head of white jade, said by General Richard Khan (secretary 
and interpreter of the present Shah of Persia (Nasr-Ed-Din) to have 
belonged to the great Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, obtained by 
him in his loot of India, with other jewels of the treasuries of the 
kings and moguls of Delhi, which were estimated at the time to be 
worth 432,250,000. This mace-head is decorated in East Indian 
style, and contained one hundred and sixty-nine precious stones of 
fair size, which were removed from it and sold by the descendants 
of Nadir Shah, who now reside at Teheran, Persia, in a destitute 
condition. 

Votive adze of jadeite, Oaxaca, Mexico. Largest archzological 
jadeite object known. Weight two hundred and twenty-nine and 
three-tenths ounces troy. This is of especial interest, because 
there have been cut from the back two pieces, and an attempt has 
been made to separate a third portion. Jadeite celts were cut into 
halves and quarters and then ornamented. This cutting was done 
to extend the material, owing to its scarcity. 

Breastplate of jadeite, ornamented with a Maya face ; taken from 
a tomb near Santa Lucia, Cotzulmaguapa, Guatemala, near the tem- 
ples and tombs of the ancient kings of Quiche. 

Necklace of emerald-green jadeite beads, and one bead of rock 
crystal, from the valley of Mexico. 

Necklace of beads of emerald-green jadeite, amethyst, green moss 
agate, serpentine, aragonite, marine shells, etc., from San Juan Teo- 
tihuacan, Mexico. 

Hei-Tiki fetich charm of Maori chiefs, from South Middle Island, 
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near Massacre Bay, New Zealand, made of the Oceanic variety of 
jade, with scalloped circular eyes of the haliotis or abalone shell. 

Jade Hei-Tiki fetiches or charms, made of the Oceanic variety of 
jade ; in one the eyes look toward the right, and in the other toward 
the left. 

Chinese armlet of jadeite (imperial jade) ;—the material mined at 
Mogung, Burma. 

Earring, Maori work, — New Zealand, made of the Oceanic vari- 
ety of jade. 

Aztec pendant of bloodstone (green jasper, with red spots), from 
Mexico; used by the Aztecs and in Spain in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries to stanch the flow of blood from a wound. 

Gold ornament, star-shaped, with raised representation of the 
whorl of a shell, from Cholula, Mexico. 

Labrets — lip ornaments — made of obsidian, from the valley of 
Mexico. 

Fetich from the Pueblo of Santa Domingo, near Wallace Station, 
New Mexico, made of gypsum, with eyes of turquoise; used by the 
medicine men of the Pueblo Indians in their ceremonies to induce 
rain. 

String of beads and a sma!l animal fetich, made of marine shells, 
to which are attached drilled pieces of turquoise and steatite, from an 
ancient Zufii grave near Tempe, Arizona. 

A rock-crystal tablet, found in an excavation near Cholula, State 
of Puebla, Mexico, evidently made to represent an inundation (the 
whole tablet represents the goddess of water), the lines being the 
water, and the date of the inundation given as occurring in the “year 
of four flint.” 

Lip ornaments, one made of beryl, three inches by one and a half 
inches; and one of aventurine quartz, worn in the lower lip by the 
Botacudo Indians of Brazil, Calhau, Brazil, South America. 

George Frederick Kunz. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN. 


A LEGEND OF THE TSIMSHIANS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


DurinG the past summer I was unavoidably detained a week or 
two at Port Essington, British Columbia, waiting for a steamer to 
take several others and myself over to Haida Land. While there, 
I was so fortunate as to glean a few Tsimshian legends from a 
friend, one of which I shall send you for publication. It is, I be- 
lieve, known as the “ Legend of the Daughter of the Sun,” and is as 
follows:— | 

The old folks tell us, that long ago there lived among the Tsim- 
shians two brothers, whose wives gave birth, the one to a son, and, 
about the same time, the other to a daughter. The son of the one 
was remarkable for his plainness, while the daughter of the other 
was remarkable for her beauty. When they reached the years of 
maturity the son of the one fell in love with his cousin, the daugh- 
ter of the other, who did not return the affection bestowed on her, 
but to his every request to become his wife gave a refusal. To his 
earnest entreaties she would say, “ Do this for me, and do that ; bring 
me such a thing, and bring me such another, and then I will become 
your wife.” When each request was performed, and he claimed his 
just reward, she only laughed at him and called hima fool. Tired 
at length with her repeated refusals, he asked her what she meant 
by such conduct ; he told her how strong and how unchangeable his 
love was. 

“Well,” she replied, “if you love me as you say, you will not 
refuse me one last request.” ‘ What is it?” he replied; “I will do it 
if I can.” “Cut your hair close, such as slaves do, then come to me 
and I will be your wife.” Asa mark of subjection, it was custom- 
ary amongst the native tribes on this coast to compel their slaves 
to wear short hair. So every freeman, who chose to have his hair 
cut short, was looked upon as no better than a slave, and so con- 
tinued until it again grew long. Hearing this last request he hes- 
itated, well knowing the consequences ; however, after a while he 
went and had it cut, and presented himself, in order to claim his 
reward. 

When she saw him she said, “ You fool! to cut your hair for a 
woman, and become like a slave ; I never shall have one like you for 
my husband: so go away and bother me no more.” This last was 
the worst cut of all. He left, sad and sorrowful ; day after day he 
wandered aimlessly about, not caring where he went, nor what be- 
came of himself. In his wanderings he came to a large house, out- 
side of which he stopped, not caring to make his presence known to 
the inmates. After a while a woman came outside, who, seeing his 
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woebegone appearance, asked him what he wanted, and what was 
the matter with him. To her he told his troubles from beginning to 
end, withholding not a single item. When he had finished the rela- 
tion of his troubles she said, ‘‘ My son, I knew all thy past life before 
you told me. Thou hast told thy story truly, and withheld nothing 
from me. By thy doing so I will help thee along, which I could not 
have done had thy tale been false. Better days shall yet be thine. 
Thy cousin, who is indeed fair to look upon, refused thee ; but there 
is one fairer still who shall not. Before long, the Daughter of the 
Sun shall become thy wife. Rest with me a while, and be refreshed 
before thou goest, and when you go I will show thee the way.” 

When ready to leave she took him outside, and showed him a 
path leading from her house, and told him to follow it a long way 
until he came toa very high mountain, to the top of which he was. 
to climb. From its top he would find another road leading onward. 
This road also he had to follow, and at its farther end he would find 
a beautiful palace, where the people would show him what to do. 

After leaving his kind hostess he journeyed onward, the road being 
long and wearisome, where his spirits, which had risen by his rest, 
again began to fail. By this time the mountain which had long 
been looming in the distance appeared to be getting nearer, which 
after a while he reached and began to climb. After a long and te- 
dious climb he gained the summit, from which he found the road as. 
directed. Once more on the road he hastened onward, until at 
length he found the beautiful house. Reaching it, he went to the 
door and knocked. In answer to the questions of Who was there ? 
What he wanted? and Where he came from ? he told his pitiable 
story of unrequited love, and how he had been sent to get the 
Daughter of the Sun as his wife. Hearing this, they called him in 
and made him welcome; also they told him in a little while they 
would give him a pretty wife. After a while they said here was a 
wife for him, and brought the Daughter of the Stars, who was very 
beautiful, more so than any one he had ever seen. Yet she, although 
pretty, did not please him; so they took her away and brought him 
one prettier still, — the Daughter of the Moon, who, although she 
looked well, was not accepted because her beauty was too cold. 

At last they brought the one intended for him, —the Daughter of 
the Sun, —the one for whom he had come so far; one who, as she 
stood before him in all her radiant beauty, fairly dazzled his eyes, 
and no doubt was a wife to him far ahead of his first love. 

What this story was told for I am unable to tell, unless it was 
told “to point a moral.” 


Fames Deans. 
OAKVALE, B. C., December 31, 1889. 
VOL. IV. — NO. 12. 3 
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A CREATION MYTH OF THE TSIMSHIANS OF 
NORTHWEST BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Tue following strange creation myth I found a few summers ago 
during a fortnight’s stay among these people. 

When Caugh (the raven god) had formed the world, and had it 
stocked with animals, birds, fishes, and every living creature but 
mankind, the earth then being in a condition to receive a higher 
order of beings, he, Caugh, decided to make a race endowed with 
qualities which would enable them to have dominion over all the 
others, and finally to conquer the world, —a race who could claim 
him as father. ° 

So, in order to bring this about, he had sexual connection with 
a stone and an elderberry-bush both at the same time. 

In order to shape the destiny of the coming race, a great deal de- 
pended on which of the two should first become a mother. If the 
stone gave birth first, the people who sprung from it would be all 
covered with scales, and would not have died. If the bush first, the 
people would have nails on fingers and toes, and sooner or later, in 
turn, all would die. The bush gave birth first, and so, in conse- 
quence, the people had nails and became subject to sorrow, sickness, 
and finally to death. When the stone saw that the bush was deliv- 
ered it stopped bearing, and so ended the matter. 

Fames Deans. 


Epitor’s Notre. — F. Boas has published an abstract of this tale in the 
“Fourth Report of the Committee on the North-Western Tribes of Can- 
ada” of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889, p. 
7: A long time ago a rock and an elder, near the mouth of Nass River, 
were about to give birth to man. The children of the elder were the first 
to be born, therefore man is mortal. If the children of the rock had been 
born first, he would have been immortal. From the rock, however, he re- 
ceived the nails on hands and feet. 
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GAMES AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF NICA- 
RAGUA. 


CenTRAL AMERICA furnishes a comparatively unexplored field for 
the collector and student of Folk-Lore. Native Indian tales and 
superstitions are here found intermingled with those of Southern 
Europe, and the customs, language, and myths of two widely diverse 
peoples are so curiously blended that it is sometimes difficult to tell 
precisely what was contributed by old Spain, and what by the native 
inhabitants. This question may arise in connection with some of 
the specimens of Spanish-American folk-lore presented in this paper. 
In Nicaragua, where the following observations were made, as every- 
where in Spanish-American countries, the inhabitants consist of two 
classes, — the Spanish-Americans, of more or less pure blood, who 
dress as we do, and whose lives conform in great measure to our 
own; and the Indians, whose costume is distinctive, and who are sep- 
arated from the dominant people by an impassable chasm. They 
are superstitious, but not more so, it would seem, than the descend- 
ants of their conquerors. 

It is the common belief of all the inhabitants of Nicaragua, In- 
dians and Spaniards, unlettered and educated, that after a person 
has been exposed in the sun and agitated, as on returning from a 
journey, the animal heat of his body finds vent from his eye, with 
fatal effect upon young children and infants who may be exposed to 
its influence. The Ojo caliente, or “heated eye,” as it is called, is so 
much feared, that children are always sent away or covered with a 
cloth when any person approaches who is thought to be agitated 
and overheated from exposure to the sun. It is also said that the 
“heated eye” of an intoxicated person is very dangerous to children. 
It is believed that the Ojo caliente would break their bones and cause 
their dissolution, and the deaths of many infants are attributed to 
this cause. Corals are worn by children as a protection against its 
influence, with the addition of an alligator’s tooth, which is also con- 
sidered efficacious. 

Children in Nicaragua have an extensive lore of their own. Sto- 
ries somewhat resembling those of “ Uncle Remus” are told them, 
among which might be mentioned Coyote cola quemada, “The wolf 
with the burnt tail ;” and E/ pajaro del dulce encanta, literally, “The 
bird of the pleasant enchantment.” 

The games of the Spanish-American children are intricate and 
amusing. One bears the curious title of Sud-sud de la Calavera,} 


1 Under the caption of Zum-zum,a kind of humming-bird, E. Prichards, of 
Saint Domingo, gives the following account of a similar game played in that island, 
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which might be translated as “ The thud-thud of the skull,” but this 
is probably remote from its original meaning. In this game one of 
the players walks rapidly around the others, who sit in a circle, and 
finally drops a handkerchief behind one of them, without that per- 
son’s knowledge. Continuing to, walk around them, he picks up the 
handkerchief and strikes the selected player, who immediately leaps 
up and is pursued ground the circle by the first one, who strikes him 
continually with the handkerchief. As they run, the following col- 
loquy takes place : 

ist Player. Martinello ! 

2d Player. Seftor amos. 

Ist Player. La mula le vendi! 


“ The mule is sold 


2d Player. 
Ist Player, 
2d Player. 
Ist Player. 
2d Player. 


El dinero? 
Le juegué | 


La Fava? 


La quemé! 


La cenisa ? 


“Where is the money ?”’ 

“TI gambled it away!” 

“ Where are the knuckle bones ?” 
“T burnt them !” 

“ Where are the ashes?” 





En su camisa! “In his shirt!” 
El huevito? “Where is the egg?” 
En el ollito! “In the little pot!” 

2d Player. Ydéasal? “ Where is the salt?” 

Ist Player. Lx su santistmo lugar! “In its most holy place!” 

At this both sit down, and the one who is seated last becomes 
“it,” and proceeds to drop the handkerchief, and the game is con- 
tinued as before. 

Another game is called P2-s7-st-gafia. 

In this the players clap their hands, palms down, one on top of the 
other, in a single pile, and the one whose hand is uppermost asks 
the questions, while the others reply, as follows : — 

Pi-si-si-gaita, jugamos la caraia, “ Pt-st-st-gaita. 
carana.” 

Con quien la jugamos ? “ With whom shall we play it?” 

Con la mafto cortado ! “With the man with the hand cut off!” 

Quien la corts ? “Who cut it off?” 

La Renia! “The queen!” 

Que se hizo la renia? “Where is the queen?” 


Ist Player. 
2d Player. 
ist Player. 


Let us play the 


called Zum-sum de la caravela ; “ Juego muy usado entre los muchachos, que se 
sientan en rueda con las manos atras y abiertas: otro con un pafiuelo retorcido 
va dando vueltas por detras diciendo, ‘Zum-zum de la caravela, al que se du- 
erme le doy una pela’ hasta ponerle en las manos que quiera: este se levanta 
entdnces, corriendo tras el primero para darle con el pafiuelo diciéndole, ‘ g 4/ar- 
tinejo?’ y le responde:: ‘ Seftor viejo’ — zy el pan que te di? — me lo comi— 
éy el huevito ?—en el hoyito— jy st mas te diera? — mas comiera — zy la sal? 
— en su santisimo lugar. Enténces se sienta en su puerto de la sueda, y con- 
tinua el otro ejecutando lo mismo.” Libro de Lectura, No. 2, New York, n.d. 
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Se fue a hallar agua. “She has gone to draw water.” 

Que se el agua? ‘Where is the water?” 

Se la bebicron las gallinas. “The hens drank it.” 

Que se hicieron las gallinas ? “Where are the hens?” 

Se fueron a poner huevos. “They have gone to lay eggs.” 

Que se hicieron huevos? “ Where are the eggs?” 

Se los comié el fraile!' “The friar has eaten them !” 

Que se hizd el fraile? “Where is the friar?” 

Se fue a decir misa! “ He has gone to say mass! - 

Que se hizé la misa? “ Where is the mass ?” 

Se le lUevd el viento en un papelito! “The wind has carried it off 
rolled up in a paper!” 

Che-chi-re-chi |! A comer sopitas de miel,a la puerta de San Miguel! 
“ Che-chi-re-chi. Go eat honey cakes at the door of St. Michael's.” 

As he says this, he suddenly pinches one of his comrades, who 
must then leave the room, whereupon each of the players, including 
the one who went out, is given a name, which is usually that of a 
fruit. Then they call to the exiled one, Ex gue cabellito te queres 
venir? ‘On which horse do you want to come back ?” 

He answers, £x el de mi amo porque al mio esta rajadito desde el 
cuez hasta el rabito! “On that of my master, for mine is split from 
the cross to the tail!” 

Quien queres mas? ‘Which one will you have?” they cry, call- 
ing out to him all the names that have been given to the players, 
including his own. If he guesses the latter, he must come back on 
foot, but if one of the others, as is most likely, that person is com- 
pelled to bring him back on his shoulders; and so the game con- 
tinues. 

It is said that in olden times, before the existence of the telegraph, 
many events became known at places far distant from their occur- 
rence, immediately afterwards, or upon the day following. Stories 
are still current and still believed in Nicaragua of notices of death 
and other calamities being transmitted at a speed outstripping the 
fastest messenger. This is thought to have been done through the 
mysterious agency of La Voladora, or “The Flying Women.” These 
are said to have been a kind of witch, who could leave their bodies, 
and go instantly whither they would. For a woman to become a 
Voladora it was necessary for her to visit one of the sisterhood, who, 
after the novice had recited the creed backwards, and the “ prayer 
of the black cat,” would twirl her rapidly around until her spirit left 
its body and was free to go and return at its will. A story is told 
of a priest who found the inanimate body of a woman. All efforts 
to resuscitate her proved unavailing, when he happened to think that 
she might be a Voladora, and dropped the wax from his candle upon 
her body so that it formed a cross, when life immediately returned. 
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The Segua is another kind of witch, with whom naughty children 
are threatened. It is believed that certain native women become at 
times possessed of an evil spirit and take to the woods. This notion 
is current among all classes, and the Seguva are universally dreaded. 
There is also a widespread belief in a creature called the Cadejo, which 
is described as an animal resembling a large black dog, with a bushy 
tail and huge, glaring eyes. It has a white spot of Jong and shaggy 
hair on its breast, from which it receives its name.! It is always 
seen at night, usually in the small hours, and is often encountered in 
the vicinity of burial-places. If unmolested, it does not attack the 
traveller, but trots peaceably before him in the middle of the road. 
Death and misfortune always follow its appearance, either to the 
person who sees it or his family. 

Another omen of misfortune is called La Carreta Nagua, or “ The 
Covered Cart.’’ This is said to appear mysteriously in the silent 
hours of the night. It makes a terrific rumbling, but no oxen are 
seen to draw it, and when followed it usually disappears among the 
trees. It is supposed to appear before some great calamity, or the 
death of a notable person, but fortunately it is only seen at long in- 
tervals. 

It is believed that after a death unusual noises are sometimes 
heard. They mostly happen in deserted houses, especially after a 
death which has been due to a contagious disease. It is said they 
are caused by the spirit, who has forgotten something in the world, 
and it is customary to place paper and pen and ink in some con- 
venient place, so that the ghost can write its orders. 

E. A. P. de Guerrero. 


! Spanish, cadejo, shaggy, matted hair. 
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IROQUOIS NOTES. 


Two Tuscarora chiefs were raised at the Lewiston Reservation, 
near Niagara Falls, June 26, 1889,— Luther W. Jack as principal 
chief, and Samuel A. Thompson as war chief. The former succeeded 
to the name of Na-wah-tah-toke, or “ Two-moccasins-¢tanding-to- 
gether.” Thompson’s new name was Wah-oh-i-wah-tah-tea, or “A 
Continuing Voice.” An Onondaga war chief was also raised. His 
name was Kah-na-ha-ken-yat, ‘‘ Many-people-at-a-distance.” Also a 
Seneca war chief, whose name was Ka-nyh-rai-toot, or “ Neck-stick- 
ing-out-of-the-water.” 

I was not present, but A. Cusick gave me the following account, 
which corresponds with the Onondaga usage: At 11.15 A. M., Mor- 
ris Green, an Onondaga runner, left the Elder Brothers, the Onon- 
dagas, Senecas, and Mohawks, assembled near the Baptist Church, 
bearing their message to the Tuscaroras. He had a notched stick, 
showing the number of those who came to condole them. About 
thirty Onondagas were present, and nearly one hundred Senecas. 
There were no Mohawk chiefs, and the New York Iroquois have 
been considering a proposition to take the St. Regis Indians in 
place of that nation as a matter of convenience. The Elder Broth- 
ers formed in line, and marched towards the council house, with 
bowed heads, an Onondaga chanting a lamentation, Midway, as 
they came from the east, they met the Younger Brothers, the 
Tuscaroras, Oneidas, and Cayugas coming from the west. Two 
Tuscaroras acted as escort for the Onondagas. A council fire was 
burning by the roadside, and the Elder Brothers ranged themselves 
on the west side of this, the Younger Brothers on the east. Lam- 
entations followed, and Thomas Webster, an Onondaga chief, spoke 
for the Tuscaroras, the ceremonies being in Onondaga. Then he 
went to the other side of the fire, and answered for the Onondagas. 
After this he walked slowly up and down between the lines, chanting 
lament. 

Soon after twelve o’clock the march began for the council house, 
the Younger Brothers leading, and taking seats at the south end of 
the house, the Elder Brothers at the north. In the mourning chant 
which followed, and which was formerly used on the road, are the 
names of the principal chiefs. As is natural in New York, the 
names correspond more closely with Morgan’s than with Hale’s Ca- 
nadian list. I took down all that Cusick was able to write out at 
the time, and we carefully compared them. 

After the chant, blankets and quilts were hung across the centre 
of the council house as a dividing curtain, the Elder Brothers still 


2 we 
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remaining at the north end, and the others at the south. The 

Elder Brothers began a chant, the Onondagas chanting first, gath- 

ered in a circle, and with their heads bowed down. A cane was laid 

across their seats, and on this were placed 

Elder Brothers. several bunches of strings of wampum. This 

is part of the Onondaga chant: “ Hi-e! Hi-e! 

= (continued) O-yeh-goon-ton, tacha noh. Ke- 

heh-oh, ta cha noh Ak-oon-ha-ka, ta cha noh, 

A-ka-so-tah. Ho-tee-wah-na!” As sung tome 
the chant is quite musical. 

The quilts were then taken down, and Cu- 
senece ------- | sick went to interpret for the Tuscaroras, 
among whom he was born, although an Onon- 
daga by mother-right. Speeches and chants 
followed from the Onondaga chief, La Fort. 
The chant was “ Che-yeo-ho-tah, Ho-ka-so-tah, 
tacha noh!” He took the wampum to the 
Younger Brothers, one bunch at a time, and 
it was hung on a cane. He thus delivered 
the law tothem. These bunches are of sev- 
eral strings of wampum, tied together at one end, and free at the 
other. I have elsewhere described these, but they severally contain 
a lament for the late chief, the name of the new one, his duties, 
and other matters of importance. 

The curtains were hung again, and the Younger Brothers chanted, 
in this instance by proxy. The chant ran thus: “ Ki-yah-ne, ta cha 
noh. Hie! hie! Ha-ko-ha-ke, tacha noh. Hie! hie! Ha-kah-to- 
neh, ta cha noh. Hie! hie! Ho-ka-so-tah, ta cha noh. Hie! hie! 
Ge-ya-hon-tak, Ho-ka-so-tah, ta cha noh,” ete. 

The curtains were taken down again, and Cusick was called to 
interpret by La Fort, who spoke in Onondaga, and described the 
laws. Thomas Webster answered for the Tuscaroras, saying, “ You 
said this to me; I will do right ;” and returned the wampum, string 
by string. Then La Fort said, “ Now we are ready ; show me the 
men.” Two Tuscaroras were presented, and he announced their 
proper chief names. A charge was given them, concluding with, 
“ That is all I can say to you, and I think it is enough.” 

This ended the condolence. Three kettles of beef were brought 
in in baskets, and every person had a piece. There was also bread, 
of which each one received half a loaf. Afterwards a new pipe anda 
bag of tobacco were given to each chief, and they smoked and were 
content. There was a recess until the room was lit up, when there 
were speeches and dances. 

Although a principal chief was raised at this time, and he sits in 
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the general council, yet he occupies much the same position as a ter- 
ritorial delegate in Congress, the Tuscaroras being considered a part 
of the confederacy only in a limited way. La Fort expressed the 
idea of this addition to the Long House to me in this way. It was 
as though he built a house, and afterwards a wood-house in the rear. 
This was not really part of the house, though it seemed to be. 

Among the condolences recorded in the last century, that in which 
Sir William Johnson shared at Onondaga, in 1756, is one of the 
most interesting, though a sachem was not then raised. The Cay- 
ugas sent two messengers from Onondaga, June 18th, who met 
Johnson five miles away, and word was returned of the hour of his 
entrance to join in the condolence to the Onondagas on the death 
of their chief, Red Head. 

Three Cayugas met him a mile from the castle, stopping two 
hours to arrange “the condolence, agreeable to the ancient custom 
of the Six Nations. Then Sir William marched on at the head of 
the sachems, singing the condoling song which contains the names, 
laws, and customs of their renowned ancestors, and praying to God 
that their deceased brother might be blessed with happiness in his 
other state.” Mohawk and Oneida chiefs performed this ceremony. 
“When they came within sight of the castle, the head sachems and 
warriors met Sir William, where he was stopped, they having placed 
themselves in a half moon across the road, sitting in profound 
silence. There a halt was made about an hour, during which time 
the aforesaid sachems sung the condoling song. Hands were then 
shaken, and they were welcomed to the town. 

“Then Sir William marched on at the head of the warriors, the 
sachems falling into the rear, and continued singing their condoling 
song. On entering the castle Sir William was saluted by all the 
Indians firing their guns, which was returned by all the whites and 
Indians who attended Sir William. The sachems proceeded to a 
green bower, adjoining to the deceased sachem’s house, prepared on 
purpose, and after they were seated they sent for Sir William ; when 
he came they addressed themselves to him, wiped away their tears, 
cleaned the throats, and opened the heart according to their cus- 
toms.” 

The grand ceremony followed on the next day, in full Iroquois 
council, and was performed by a Mohawk chief. Belts covered the 
grave, comforted relatives, brightened the covenant chain, and dis- 
pelled the clouds of day and night, Iroquois councils being held at 
the latter season. A scalp replaced the deceased, and a glass of 
rum for all washed down sorrow. This ended the condolence. 

I was interested in finding that the general name for the White 
Dog Feast of the Onondagas closely corresponds to that of the old 
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Dream Feast of the seventeenth century. The Jesuits used the 
Huron name Honnonouaroria in speaking of the Onondaga feast, and 
it is generally interpreted as a turning of the brain, being thena 
time of the maddest license. Among the Onondagas now it is Ko- 
no-why-yah-ha, in the feminine ; for men, Hoo-no-why-yah-ha. Either 
from custom or originally, it means the Asking (or Begging) Feast, 
and this feature appears in the earliest accounts. A woman, for 
instance, wants something, and a man speaks for her to whom she 
has told her dream or desire. ‘“ You hear! she pleads;” (with a 
rumble like a bull). ‘Guess what it is.” Some one says, perhaps 
in joke, “Maybe she'll like this!” ‘“Neah!” that is, “No!” 
One house guesses for the other, and they have some fun out of 
it. At last a guess is properly made, and the response is, “ Neah- 
wen-ha,” or “Thank you.” All take part in this from the two 
houses into which the clans are divided. Challenges are made for 
future feasts. One says, “I think I can beat any one running.” 
Another replies, ‘You are the man I am looking for;” and the 
race is subsequently arranged, the house of the challenger furnish- 
ing the bread. 

O-ji-ja-tek-ha, a Canadian Mohawk, applied the terms, “ Re-robing 
the Creator’ and “Tobacco,” to this feast, an allusion to the old 
idea that one dog’s skin was to furnish a new garment for their 
deity, and the other to make him a tobacco pouch ; perhaps, also, to 
the customary use of tobacco in this feast. Among the Onondagas 
the principal day is termed Koon-wah-yah-tun-was, 7. e. “ They are 
burning dog.” 

The Maple Dance has ceased, as they now make no sugar. It is 
called Heh-teis-ha-stone-tas, or Putting in Syrup, apparently into 
the trees. 

The Planting Dance is Ne-ya-yent-wha-hunkt, or Planting Time. 
The Strawberry Feast is Hoon-tah-yus, adding the word for straw- 
berries. The meaning is, then, that of putting in strawberries, the 
feast being supposed to insure more fruit. 

The Green Bean Dance is Ta-yun-tah-ta-t’kwe-t’ak-hunkt, or 
Breaking the Bellies, in allusion to the protruding beans in the 
green pods. 

The Green Corn Dance has merely a name, T’unt-kwa-hank cha 
ne-kah-neh-hoot-ha, Dance of the Green Corn. 

The Harvest Dance is T’unt-kwa-hank cha ne-unt-hent-tees-ah- 
hunkt, or Dance for the Harvest; all is finished. 

Just west of the village of Onondaga Valley is a deep ravine 
where the pigmies, or Indian fairies, lived. The Onondagas call 
these Che-kah-ha-wha, or Small People. Mrs. Erminie A. Smith 
gives a slightly different name, Go-ga-ah, or Little Fellow. I was 
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informed that the Mohawks called these fairies Yah-ko-nen-us-yoks, 
or Stone Throwers, and some story must be connected with this 
name which I did not think of looking up. The Tuscaroras term 
them Ehn-kwa-si-yea, or No-men-at-all; 7. ¢. Supernatural Men, or 
something besides men. 

In Clark’s “ History of Onondaga,” a name and story are con- 
nected with Green Pond, west of Jamesville, which the Onondagas 
do not recognize. He says that an Indian woman lost her child, 
and a prophet told her it would not be restored, but if she always 
cast some tobacco into this pond the child would be happy. So the 
custom was taken up by all, and thence came the name of Kai-yah- 
koo, or Satisfied with Tobacco, which the whites have recently ap- 
plied to it. The story has this unlikely feature, that no traveller 
could throw tobacco into the water, for precipitous and rocky banks 
bound the pond on three sides, reaching two hundred feet in height, 
their bases covered with débris. The Indians give it the name 
which Morgan applied to a former Indian village, a little farther 
south, that of Tu-yah-tah-soo, Hemlock Knots in the Water, which 
is appropriate. They assert that the name of Kai-yahn-koo belongs 
to the Green Lake near Kirkville, which is easily accessible. When 
going from Onondaga to Oneida, there they used to stop and smoke 
while resting. Rest is implied in the word, and the interpretation, 
“Satisfied with tobacco,” probably came from the customary smok- 
ing part. On the reservation now, men will often stop at the end of 
a row, when hoeing corn, and say, ‘How! how! Kai-yen-ko-hah !” 
“Come! come! let us take a rest!” 

But the first-mentioned pond has a story in keeping with its wild 
scenery, for it is the reputed ancient resort of the False Faces, when 
celebrating their greatest mysteries. An Onondaga hunter once 
heard many voices there while quietly passing by, and, creeping up 
to the edge of the rocks, he looked down from the precipice upon 
the deep lake beneath. The False Faces were coming up from the 
water, loaded with more fish than he had ever seen. They were 
very merry over their good luck, and were shouting, “ Hoh! hoh! — 
o—o—oh !” as they came along. But their old chief looked up and 
around and said, “ Some one is coming; look out!” So they went 
to the face of the precipice, and one by one disappeared in the rocky 
wall. The man above remained quiet, but he heard their voices 
in the rocks far under him, as they sung, “ Hoh! hoh !—o—o—oh !” 
until the sounds died away in the ground, and all was quiet again. 

Perhaps the frequent crevices in the limestone ledge have given 
rise to stories of this kind. I recently went some distance into one 
on the Onondaga Reservation, a winding and descending passage 
which extends toa great and unknown depthin the ground, This 
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is the one into which the Indians say they threw an old witch when 
they had cut her into pieces. There are other stories about the 
place, which is curious enough in itself. Marks of strange fossils 
have originated others, but these cannot be mentioned now. 

Although both Morgan and Hale mention the Ball clan of the 
Onondagas, no such clan exists in New York. O-ji-ja-tek-ha said 
he could not find it in Canada. The error seems to have come from 
the Small Mud Turtle clan, a division of the Turtles, sometimes 
calling themselves the Ball people. The Eel clan is peculiar to the 
Onondagas, all the Eels on the Tuscarora or other reservations be- 
longing to that nation. Although they may have been unknown at 
an early day they connect themselves with one of the Hiawatha tales, 
and are a numerous and influential clan. The present Ta-do-da-he 
is of this tribe. Their name is Teu-ha-kah, or People of the Rushes, 
and thence Eels. In the Hiawatha story he finds them fishing on 
the river, and so they claim this name. In the Cherokee war a large 
number of captives were taken into this clan, and the descendants 
of some of these are well known yet. 

I recently attended a large meeting of the Iroquois Temperance 
League, at Onondaga, which was of great interest, but mainly as 
showing the changed condition of affairs. Except in the way of 
speeches, it was conducted precisely as a white man’s convention 
would have been. At an evening session five white persons were 
present, and several hundred Indians from various reservations, and 
all the speeches were in various Iroquois dialects. In most of these, 
interpreters were used between the Tuscaroras and the others, as 
the Tuscarora differs much from the other Iroquois tongues. 

After the evening sessions there were dances at the council house 
until after midnight, sometimes over a hundred being on the floor at 
once. The music was that of Indian drums and rattles, the players 
beating time with their heels, once with the left heel, twice with the 
right. A guttural chant goes on at the same time, but is not easily 
performed. One of the dances for Indian girls I do not find in 
Morgan's list by the name used at this time. It was Dek-tsi-re-du- 
go-wah, as given by a Mohawk, or “The Larger Chickadee.” In 
this the younger girls take the front, and the older ones the rear, 
the men having no part. It is quite likely to have another name. 

The present worship of the Six Nations of New York, or Iroquois, 
is sometimes called ‘The New Religion,” but a frequent Onondaga 
term for such gatherings is ‘“‘ A Feast of Con-ya-tau-you,” after the 
Prophet's name. This is Ga-ne-o-di-yo, or Handsome Lake, in Sen- 
eca, and he is often called the Peace Prophet, to distinguish him 
from the Western War Prophet of the same period, who was the 
brother of Tecumseh. The Seneca chief was the brother of Corn- 
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planter, and his revelation is generally regarded as having been 
made in the latter's interest, to offset the power of Red Jacket. 
Morgan discredits this, and with good reason. Born in 1735, most 
of his life was one of dissipation, and he was already old when his 
revelation and reformation took place late in the century. Drinking 
was given up, and his life was thenceforth spent in reforming the 
habits of his people, especially that of intemperance. When he first 
claimed this revelation, Webster the trader was at Onondaga Lake, 
and some Onondaga chiefs on their way to Buffalo drank heartily 
with him as they went to the council. On their return not a man 
would touch a drop, so greatly were they impressed by the Prophet’s 
words. A curious result followed, The nominally Christian Oneidas 
rejected his authority, and continued the use of spirits as a kind of 
protest, while his followers became sober. 

In Clark’s “ Onondaga” there is a good account of Handsome 
Lake, but Morgan has given the fullest account of his revelation in 
the “ League of the Iroquois,” deriving the relation and ritual from 
the grandson of the Prophet. Much of this was given as the exact 
words of the “four messengers.” 

In a trance of a death-like nature, three celestial beings appeared 
to him, to whom a fourth was afterwards added. These are called 
the “ Four Persons” by the Onondagas, among whom they are still 
held in high veneration. A curious reference to these appears in 
one of our public documents. A delegation of Senecas and Onon- 
dagas visited Washington in 1802, and under date of March 13th 
Secretary Dearborn wrote: ‘‘ The Handsome Lake has told us that 
the four angels have desired him to select two sober men to take care 
of this business, and that he has chosen” two for this purpose. The 
President did not object to them. 

The “ Four Persons ” revealed the will of the Great Spirit to the 
Prophet, and took him to heaven and elsewhere, that he might see 
the future condition of good and bad. Rules of life and directions 
for public worship were also imparted, as well as forms of words for 
the proper ritual. The main features of the new religion have been 
preserved, but worship has varied much in minor points, and even 
in some of importance. The Prophet adopted the old feasts, with 
some revision of ceremonies, but it was found impossible to over- 
come all old habits, as in brin sing the people promptly to a morning 
observance of the feasts. The Green Corn Dance was to occupy 
four days, but has been reduced to three. From the ceremonies of 
this feast, Mr. Morgan quotes the words that the Great Spirit willed 
“that the children be brought and made to participate in the Feather 
Dance.” Elsewhere he says that this was not used at this festival, 
but that the Thanksgiving Dance took its place. The distinction is 
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but slight, the difference being in the use of short thanksgivings, in 
the one case, between the divisions of the dance. This, however, 
occasioned a différence of names, the Great Feather Dance being 
called O-sto-weh-go-wa, and the Thanksgiving Dance Ga-na-o-uh by 
the Senecas. 

“The Keepers of the Faith,” or Ho-nun-de-ont, were persons 
chosen to take charge of religious observances, and the number 
varied. They might be of either sex, and old women are quite con- 
spicuous in preparing for the feasts. 


The “Four Persons” assigned Washington a separate heaven, | 


but some revelations were curiously suggestive of old Greek and 
Roman ideas. The Great Spirit also took a prominent place as the 
great Creator and Ruler, but lower divinities still have room. The 
ritual words are simple and impressive, often beautiful. 

The Prophet often visited his warm friends, the Onondagas, and 
at their home he died in 1815, being buried under the old council 
house, a little north of the present building, where his form still 
reposes. As Christianity leavened his revelation, so it affected his 
burial, which reminds us of interment under ancient churches. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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Some Tales from Bahama Folk-Lore. 


SOME TALES FROM BAHAMA FOLK-LORE|! 


In an earlier paper,’ in presenting some of these tales, I attempted 
to draw a picture of the people and their environment, of Green 
Turtle Cay, one of the more isolated of the Bahama Islands. It was 
my purpose that, with this picture in mind, the reader might gain a 
more philosophical idea of the folk-lore; as indeed, conversely, a 
consideration of the folk-lore of any race gives to a large extent an 
index of the intelligence and the environment of that race. 

It is under the sunny skies of the sub-tropics, where an even- 
tempered atmosphere invites man to be lazy, and the struggle for 
existence can always be postponed for a day, that there is a good 
opportunity for cultivating story-telling. Under these conditions, 
in a community largely cut off from the rush of human affairs, with 
few books and newspapers, where every animal and tree and jutting 
headland is a matter of importance, the stories are strongly localized, 
and become built into a folk-lore at once peculiar and interesting. 
Such a community is Green Turtle Cay. The inhabitants, as to color, 
are about evenly divided ; the white people being rather stupid and 
narrow-minded, albeit the negroes are bright and interesting. 

For the most part the negro children are the medium of perpetua- 
tion of the folk-lore. The conventional negro dialect is considerably 
modified by an intermixture of cockney and of correct English pro- 
nunciations. The same tale narrated by different individuals, or by 
the same individual at different times, will vary not alone in the 
pronunciation of certain words, but also in unimportant details of 
the plot. 

From these causes, the phraseology of the stories, which I at- 
tempted to write phonetically at the time of hearing, is often found 
inconsistent. These tales are divided by the narrators into “old 
stories” and “ fairy stories,” the former including for the most part 
the folk-lore proper. The fairy stories have generally suffered modi- 
fication in their translation into Bahama lore, and in some cases it is 
very difficult to detect the original. 

The “old stories” have to do in the main with animals, whereas 
in the fairy tales the characters are generally human beings. The 
“Brer” of Uncle Remus,’ or the “ Buh” of Charles C. Jones,‘ is 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, November 
29, I . 
% my of the Bahama Negroes:”’ The American Fournal of Psychol- 
ogy, vol. ii. No. 4, August, 1889. 
8 Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings. The Folk-Lore of the Old Plan- 
tation. Joel Chandler Harris. New York, 1881. 
* Negro Myths from the Georgia Caast. Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. Boston, 
1888. 
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among the Bahama negroes contracted to simply B’, which connected 
with the name of the animal personifies it. The habit of mixing 
together the parts of several tales in order to make one, as is seen 
in some of the fairy stories, gives us an odd and generally more or 
less obscure resultant tale. 

Professor Crane,! in his admirable review of “ Uncle Remus,” 
gives a number of parallel stories from the folk-lore of other races, 
especially comparing the tales of the Southern negroes with those 
of the natives of South America, given by Smith (* Brazil, the Ama- 
zons, and the Coast,” New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1879), and 
by Hart (“ Amazonian Tortoise Myths,” Rio de Janeiro, 1875). Pro- 
fessor Crane shows conclusively the negro origin of the Indian tales, 
and points out their wide diffusion. 


OLD STORIES. 
,»DE MAN AN’ DE DOG. 


Once it vwas a time, a very good time, 
De monkey chewed tobacco an’’e spit vwhite lime.? 

Now dis day it vwas one man. ’E had one sour-sop® tree; ’e did 
n't use to let no people know. He wife an’ ’e children could hardly 
get anything to heat. Every mornin’ de man use t’ go from his 
house to dat tree to heat his breakfast. 

Now de woman say, “Wonde’ whey my husban’ does git hevry 
t'ing to heat.” She get one bag o’ hashes. She say, “ My husban’, 
come ’ere an’ let me fix your shirt!” Den she tied de bag hashes 
on he back. Vw’en de man vwas goin’ to dat tree de hashes did drop 
hout. ’E vwent to his sour-sop tree; ’e heat as much ’s’e vwan’, den 
’e come avay. Vw’en ’e come home de vwoman say, “ My husban’, 
come ’ere; le’ me fix your shirt again.”” Den she take de bag hashes 
off ’im. 

Hafter dat de vwoman vwent dere to de sour-sop tree ; she pull 
hevry one clean; only leave one. De man say, “ My soul! some- 
body been here, take hall my sour-sop!” De man climb up in de 
tree. ’‘E take one stick ; ’e reach up to dat limb an’ try to get ’e 
sour-sop down, an’ ’e could n't get it. 

’E see B’Sheep; ’e say, “ B’Sheep, get dis sour-sop fur me ; I'll 
give you half.” B’Sheep say, “ No, I vwan’ hall!” 

’E see B’Tiger. De man say, “ B’Tiger, get dis sour-sop fur me ; 
I'll give you half.” B’Tiger say, “ No, I vwan’ hall !” 


1“ Plantation Folk-Lore,” Professor T. F. Crane, Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. xviii. p. 824. 

2 This verse always introduces an “ old story,” and sometimes, in their fondness 
for the doggerel, the negroes thus begin a fairy story. 
® A species of Anona, the 4. muricata. 
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’E see B’Lion. ’E say, “ B’Lion, git dis sour-sop fur me; I'll give 
you half.” B’ Lion say, “No, I vwan’ hall!” Den he see B’Dog; 
’e say, “ B’Dog!” “ B’Dog say, “ Hey /” ’E say, “Get dis sour-sop 
fur me; I give you half.” B’Dog say, “ Ha// right!” B’Dog ketch 
it. Soon’s ’e git ’im, so, ’e put hoff a running, ’im an’ de dog. De 
dog fin’ de man vwas comin’ on ’im so, ’e burry right up in de sand. 

Now de dog jus’ leave ’e two heyes out; vw’en ’e get dere de man 
say, “Ho my! look at de san’ got heyes.” De man vwen’, tell de 
people de san’ got heyes. ’E gone call hall de people. Vw’en hall on 
‘em come now, dey look; dey say, “ Ho yes, de san’ got heyes fur 
truth!” Vw’en de man dig; vw’en ’e foun’ hout vwas dat same 
dog, ’e ketch ’im ; ’e squeeze ’im dead. 


E bo ban, my story's en’; 
Tf you don't believe my story’s true, 
Hax my captain an’ my crew. 


B’LOGGERHEAD,? B’DOG, AN’ B’RABBY. 
Once it vwas a time, etc. 


Now dis day B’Loggerhead an’ B’Dog could n’t find nothing to 
heat. B’Loggerhead say, “B’Dog, you like fish?” B’Dog say, 
“Yes!” B’Dog say, “ B’ Loggerhead, you like Conch?”® B’Log- 
herhead say, “ Yes.” 

Now dey gone ; dey gone to B’Rabby’s craw.* Plenty conchs an’ 
fish vwas dere. So B'Loggerhead pitch® right inside; gone right 
flat to bottom. 

W’en B’Dog pitch, ’e float. ’E pitch again; float/ Pitch again; 
float! B'Dog say, “I cahn’ get no fish; I goan’ tell B’Rabby!” 
B’Dog gone. 

B’Rabby vwas vay up on de hill lookin’ at em. B’Dog say, “ Hey, 
B’Rabby ! B’Loggerhead down dere eatin’ all your conchs!” B’Rab- 
by ketch B’Dog ; vw’en ’e dash ’im down ’e kill’im. ’E gone; ’e 
taught ’e do B’Loggerhead like ’e do B’-Dog. Vw’'en’e fire de stick 
at B’Loggerhead, so, B’Loggerhead jump right out de craw. ’E 
take one little boat ; ’e vwent chasin’ B’Loggerhead. Vw’en B’Log- 
gerhead pitch at B’Rabby, so, it nearly turn de boat over. Good/ 
B’Rabby say, “ You know you goin’ sink me.” Vw’en B’Loggerhead 
pitch at B’Rabby, so, ’e knock de boat right over. B’Rabby say, 
“O, damn! I gone!” 


E bo ban, etc. ; 
1 The ordinary conclusion of a tale. 2 A common species of turtle. 
* Conch, a common mollusk. * Live-box for fish. 
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B'RABBY AN’ B’TAR-BABY.! 


Once it vwas a time, etc. 


So dis day B’Rabby, B’Booky, B’Tiger, B’Lizard, B’Helephant, 
B’Goat, B’Sheep, B’Rat, B’Cricket, all o’ de creatures, all kind, — so 
now dey say, “ B’Rabby, you goin’ help dig vwell?” B’Rabby say, 
“No!” Dey say, “ Vw'en you vwan’ vwater, how you goin’ man- 
age?” ’E say, “Get it an’ drink it.” Dey say, “B’Rabby, you 
goin’ help cut fiel’?” B’Rabby say, “ No!” Dey say, “ Vw'en you’r’ 
hungry, how you goin’ manage?” “Get it an’ eat it.” So all on’em 
gone to work. Dey vwen’; dey dig vwell first. Nex’ dey cut fiel’. 

Now dis day B’Rabby come. Dey leave B’Lizard home to min’ 
de vwell. So now B’Rabby say, “ B’Lizard, you vwant to see who 
can make de mostest noise in de trash?” B’Lizard say, “ Yes!” 
B’Rabby say, “ You go in dat big heap o’ trash dere an’ I go in dat 
over dere (B’Rabby did vwant to get his vwater now!). B’Lizard 
gone in de trash; ’e kick up. Vwiile ’e vwas makin’ noise in de 
trash, B’Rabby dip ’e bucket full 0’ vwater. ’E gone / 

So now vw’en B’Helephant come, an’ hall de hother animals come 
out de fiel’, B’Helephant say, “B'Lizard, you goin’ let B’Rabby 
come here to-day an’ take dat vwater?”’ B'Lizard say, “I couldn't 
help it!” ’E say, “E tell me to go in de trash to see who could 
make thie mostest noise.’”” Now de nex’ day dey leave B’Booky home 
to min’ de vwell. Now B’Rabby come. 'E say, “ B’Booky, you vwan’ 
to see who can run de fastes’?” B’Booky say, “Yes.” ’E say, 
‘You go dat side, an’ le’ me go dis side.” Good! B’Booky break 
off; °e gone a runnin’. Soon as B’Booky git out o’ sight B’Rabby 
dip ’e bucket ; ’e gone. 

So now vw’en B’Helephan’ an’ em come dey say, “ B’Booky, you 
let B’Rabby come ’ere again to-day and take our vwater?” ’E say, 
“’E tell me who could run de fastes’, an’ soon ’s I git a little vays 'e 
take de vwater an’ gone. So B’Helephan’ say, “I know how to 
ketch him!” 

Dey gone; hall on ’em in de pine yard. Dey make one big tar- 


1 This tale presents an interesting variant of “ The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story,” 
and of “ How Mr. Rabbit was too sharp for Mr. Fox,” by Harris; and of “ Buh 
Rabbit an de Tar Baby,” by Jones. Crane (/. ¢.) finds in the South-African 
Folk-Lore Fournal an interesting parallel to this story. “A number of animals 
build a dam to hold water, and the jackal comes and muddies the water. A baboon 
is set to guard the dam, but the jackal easily outwits him. Then the tortoise 
offers to capture the jackal, and preposes ‘ that a thick coating of bijenwerk (a 
kind of sticky, black substance found on beehives) should be spread all over him, 
and that he should go and stand at the entrance of the dam, on the water-level, 
so that the jackal might tread on him, and stick fast.’ The jackal is caught, but, 
with his customary craft, escapes.” 
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baby. Dey stick ‘im up to de vwell. B'Rabby come. 'E say, “Hun! 
dey leave my dear home to min’ de vwell to-day.” B’Rabby say, 
“Come, my dear, le’ me kiss you!” Soon as ’e kiss ’er ’e lip stick 
fas’. B'Rabby say, “ Min’ you better le’ go;” ’e say, “ You see dis 
biggy, biggy han’ here;” ’e say, “’f I slap you wid dat I kill you.” 
Now vw’en B’Rabby fire, so, ’e han’ stick. B’Rabby say, “ Min’ 
you better le’ go me;” ’e say, “ You see dis biggy, biggy han’ here ; 
‘f I slap you wid dat I kill you.” Soon as B’Rabby slap wid de hudder 
han’, so, ’e stick. B’Rabby say, “ You see dis biggy, biggy foot 
here: my pa say, 'f I kick anybody wid my biggy, biggy foot I kill 
‘em.” Soon as ’e fire his foot, so, it stick. B’Rabby say, “ Min’ 
you better le’ go me.” Good! soon as ’e fire his foot, so, it stick. 
Now B’Rabby jus’ vwas hangin’ ; hangin’ on de Tar-baby. 

B’Booky come runnin’ out firs’. ’E say, “Ha! vwe got ’im to-day! 
vwe got ’im to-day!” ’E gone back to de fiel’; ’e tell B’Hele- 
phan’ ; ’e say, “Ha! B’Elephan’, vwe got ’im to-day!” Vw’en all on 
‘em gone out now dey ketch B’Rabby. Now dey did vwan’ to kill 
B’Rabby ; dey did n’ know whey to t’row ‘im. B’Rabby say, “’f you 
t’row me in de sea” (you know ’f dey had t’row B’Rabby in de sea, 
dey’d a kill ’im), — B’Rabby say, “’f you t’row me in de sea you 
won’ hurt me a bit.” B’Rabby say, “’f you t’row me in de fine 
grass, you kill me an’ all my family.” Dey take B’Rabby. Dey 
t'row ‘im in de fine grass. B’Rabby jump up; ’e put off a runnin’, 
So now B’Rabby say, “Hey! ketch me ’f you could.” All on ’em 
gone now. 

Now dis day dey vwas al] sittin’ down heatin’. Dey had one big 
house ; de house vwas full o’ hall kin’ o’ hanimals, B’Rabby gone ; 
‘e git hup on top de house; ’e make one big hole in de roof o’ de 
house. B’Rabby sing hout, “ Now, John Fire, go hout!” B’Rabby 
let go a barrel o’ mud ; let it run right down inside de house. Vw’en 
’e let go de barrel o’ mud, so, every one on ’em take to de bush, right 
vwil’; gone right hover in de bush. B’Rabby make all on ’em vwent 
vwil’, till dis day you see hall de hanimals vwil’. 


E bo ban, etc. 


B'BIG-HEAD, B'BIG-GUT, AN’ B'TIN-LEG. 


Once it vwas a time, etc. 

Dis day it vwas B’Big-head, B’Big-gut, an’ B’Tin-leg. Dey ain’t 
had no pa. Dey ma vwas dead. Dey only had four dough boys. 
So now B’Big-head say, “ Now, brothers, let ’s go look for water.” 
Now dey share o’ dough boys; dey all three, each had little can. 
Dey each put dough boys in de can, an’ dey vwent to look for water 
now. Dey walk ’til dey come to one coco’nut tree; now B’Big-gut 
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say, “ You go, B’Big-head.” B'Big-head say, “I can’t go;" ’e say, 
“If I go, soon as I look down, my head so big I fall down!” Den’e 
say to B’Big-gut,’e go. B’Big-gut say, “ My gut so big if I go I fall 
down!” Now B’Tin-leg say, “I'll go!” Now all on’em had de 
dough boys down on de ground. Now B’Tin-leg vwas goin’, a clim’- 
in’ up de tree. Vw’'en B’Tin-leg look down an’ see B’Big-gut brush- 
in’ de flies off his dough boy, B’Tin-leg t’ought B’Big-gut vwas eatin’ 
it. ’E jes’ kill himself on de coco’nut tree; kickin’ an’ flingin’, jes’ 
so. B’Big-gut laugh so much till ‘e bust his gut. 

Den it only leave B’Big-head, one now. Now B’Bighead vwen’ to 
look for water. B’Big-head come to one well. "E vwas drinkin’ 
water. B’Heagle come dere, an’ de Heagle did want water an’ 
B’Big-head would n't let him get none. Den him an’ de Heagle had 
a fight. De Heagle kick him. When de Heagle went an’ kick him 
B’Big-head ketch his foot. After B’Big-head ketch his foot, den ’e 
could n’ hold it, an’ de Heagle shake ’im all to pieces. 

E bo ban, my story’s end, etc. 


B’RABBY HAD A MOTHER.! 
Once it vwas a time, etc. 


B’Rabby had a mother; father vwas dead ; de times vwas very 
hard ; didn’ know vwat to do for a livin’. B’Rabby said to ‘is moth- 
er, “ You lay down on de bed an’ preten’ dat you are dead.” So 
B’Rabby cried out, “ Poor B’Rabby got no mother!” Hax ’im, 
“Where was his mother?” ’E said, “She is dead” (doing dat to 
get food). ’E said, “Don’t hax me nothin’, but go in de room an’ 
see for yourself.” Vw’en B’Rabbies started to go in de room to see 
de dead mother, ’e stood behind de door with a club in his hans, an’ 
after de room got full’e jumped inside vwith ’is club an’ lock de 
door. ’E began to knock down B’Rabbies. Some ’e kill; some ’e 
cripple, an’ de balance get clear. Himan’ his mother had a plenty 
of meat to heat. 

Hafter dat, by him servin’ such a dirty trick dey despised him, 
would not have nothing no more to do with him, an’ B’Rabby said, 
“I did n’ ker about it; had meat to heat an’ vwater to drink.” 


E bo ban, my story's end, etc. 


B’MAN, B'WOMAN, AN’ B’MONKEYS. 
Once tt vwas a time, etc. 
Now dis day, it vwas a poor man; ’e didn’ have no money. Now 
’ 


1 This tale and the following are founded upon the same idea; that of certain 
animals, in order to obtain food, enticing other animals to their destruction. Sim- 
ilar stories are found in the folk-lore of our Southern negroes, and indeed in that 
of most races. 
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’e did vwan’ fix a plan to get some money. De vwoman tell de man 
to make believe like ’e vwas dead. She dress de man an’ lay ’im out 
in de house. De vwoman vw’en she call all dese monkeys, tell ’em 
to come help ’er to sing ; say her husband is dead. 

Now whole lot o’ monkeys come, one-tail monkey, two-tail, tree, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, an’ nine-tail monkey. Now dis big nine- 
tail monkey, ’e vwould n’ come in ; ’e jus’ stan’ at de door. 

Now de vwoman pitch de song : 
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Get up my man, an’ lick - ee ! 


Vw'en de man get up, so,’e kill every one besides two ; dat big mon- 
key vwas standin’ to de door vwent outside; one little t’ree-tail 
monkey stay up on de roof o’ de house. Vw’en 'e come down on de 
vwoman, so, ’e sink ‘er right t’r’u’ de floor. 

E bo ban, my story's end, etc. 


B’RABBY, B’BOOKY, AN’ B'Cow.! 
Once it vwas a time, etc. 


Now dis day it vwas B’Rabby an’ B’Booky. It vwas blowin’; dey 
did n’ have nuthin’ to heat ; dey could n’ ketch no fish. Dey vwas 
trabblin’ along to see if dey couldn’ find something to heat. An’ 
now vw’en B’Rabby look ’e see one big cow; ’e gone to de cow. Den 
’e take his hand an’ spank on de cow bottom. ’E say, “ Hopen, Ka- 
bendye, hopen!” W’en de cow bottom open B’Rabby jump in vwid 
his knife an’ his pan. ’E cut his pan full o’ meat. B’Rabby say, 
‘“‘ Hopen, Kabendye, hopen !” and de cow bottom hopen an’ B’Rabby 
jump out. 


1 Dr. Franz Boas has found this tale, in its essential ideas, in the folk-lore of 
the Vancouver Island Indians, and even more widely distributed. It is also much 
the same story as “ The Sad Fate of Mr. Fox,” by Harris, and the name of the 
cow, “ Bookay,” in that tale, may be the original of B’Booky here, or vice versa. 
In Bahama stories, however, B’Booky is one of the important heroes, appearing 
in a number of tales. It is possible that the term may have originated from the 
French-speaking negroes of Louisiana, one of whose heroes is /e douc, the male 
goat. Crane gives from Bleek a story in which the Elephant swallows the Tor- 
toise, in order to kill him. But the Tortoise “tore off his liver, heart, and kid- 
neys,” and thus killed the Elephant, then “came out of his dead body and went 
wherever it liked.” 
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Good! Now B’Rabby vwas goin’ home; his pan full o’ meat. 
B'Booky see B Rabby ; say, “ B’Rabby, whey you get all dat meat?” 
B'Booky say, “’f you don’ tell me whey you get all dat meat I goin’ 
tell!” B’Rabby say, “Go right down dere whey you see one big 
cow.” B’Booky say, “ Hall right!” B’Rabby say, “ Vw’en you git 
dere you must take your han’ an’ spank hard on de cow bottom an’ 
say, ‘‘ Hopen, Kabendye, hopen!”’ B’Rabby say, “ Soon as dey hopen 
you must jump hin.” Den ’e say, “ You see one big t’ing inside dere ; 
you must n’ cut dat!” B’Rabby say, “ Mind, ’f you cut dat de cow 
goin’ to fall down dead.” B'Booky gone. Vw’en ’e got dere ’e take 
his hand; ’e spank on de cow bottom an’ ’e say, “ Hopen, Kabendye, 
hopen.” Den ’e jump hin. B’Booky cut, 'e cu/,’e cut his hand full! 
B’Booky wan’ satisfied; ’e went an’ ’e cut de cow heart; de cow 
fall down ; Bran’,’e dead! Den B’Booky say, “ Hopen, Kabendye, 
hopen!”’ After ’e foun’ de cow bottom could n’ hopen, ’e vwen’ in- 
side de cow mouth. Nex’ mornin’, vw’en de people come to feed 
‘im, dey found de cow dead. 

Now dey begin to clean de cow; skin’im. After dey done clean 
‘im dey cut ’im hopen ; dey take hout hall his guts. B’Booky vwas 
inside de maw; swell up. De vwoman say, “Cut dat big t’ing open. 
See what in dere!” After dat dey vwent to cut it open; den 
B’Booky jump ’way yonder. Dey didn’ see’im. B’Booky say, “See 
what you t’row on me. Ma jus’ sent me down here to buy fresh 


beef, den you go t’row all dis nasty stuff on me!” De people say, 
“ Hush, don’ cry, we give you half o’ de cow!” B'’Booky say, “I 
don’ want no half!” ’E say, “I goin’ to carry you to jail!” Den 


de man say, “ No, B’Booky, we give you half 0’ de cow!” De man 
goin’ t’row anudder stinkin’ pan o’ water an’ blood hout. B’Booky 
jump ’way yonder. De man t’row it on B’Booky. Den B’Booky 
say, “ Now I ain’ goin’ to stop; I goin’ carry you right to de jail!” 
De man say, “ Hush, B’Booky, don’ cry, I goin’ give you half o’ de 
cow!” Anyhow, dey give B’Booky half o’ de cow. B’Booky take 
it on his shoulder ; ’e gone. 

Vw’'en ’e look ’e see B’Rabby. B’Rabby say, “ Hey, whey you get 
all o’ dat meat?” B’Booky say, “I went down dere; I cut dat big, 
big t’ing in de cow, an’ de cow fall down dead.” Den ’e say, “ W’en 
de people come in de mornin’ to kill de cow,” ’e say, “I was inside 
de cow; vw’en dey cut dat big t’ing I jump ‘way yonder; I say, 
‘See what you t’row ‘pon me!’ ’e say, “ Den dey give me half o’ 
de cow.” B’Rabby say, “ Dat ’s de way to do!” 

E bo ban, my story's end, etc. 


Charles L. Edwards. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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A Page of Child-Lore. 


A PAGE OF CHILD-LORE. 


ProBABLY a large majority of the readers of the Journal know the 
formula that children — boys at least — repeat when they see the 
word Preface. It is referred to in “St. Nicholas.” Toa boy, the 
discovery that such a profound and mysterious meaning can be read 
into the word is a delightful surprise. The formula is :— 


Peter Rice Eats Fish and Catches Eels. 


To my certain knowledge, this is known from Massachusetts to 
Florida and California. The inquiry on which this statement is 
based dates back of the “St. Nicholas” article. I first heard the 
formula when a small boy. It is a true bit of child-lore that passes 
from generation to generation of schoolboys, and from place to place. 

Not quite so common, but still widespread, is the play upon “ Pre- 
face” reversed : — 


Eels Catch Alligators; Father Zats Raw Potatoes. 


Until a year ago I did not know that there was a series of these 
things. There is, however, and they are quite widespread. This 
upon Finis : — 

Five Jrish Miggers Jn Spain ; and reversed, 
Six /rish Viggers /n France. 


And upon Contents : — 
Children Ought Mot 7o Zat Muts Till Sunday. 


I find a curious custom among the children in this part of New 
York city. If two boys meet a negro, one of the boys crosses his 
two fingers and draws them, thus crossed, down the other boy’s coat 
sleeve, at the same time saying “ Grease.” It is /uck to be the first 
one to do this. This occurs among all the boys of the neighbor- 
hood. I do not know whether it prevails outside. 

In my boyhood, when we had sideache from running, we always 
spit on the ground, put a stone over the spot, and pressed the foot 
of the aching side upon the stone, to effect acure. This was uni- 
versal (Western New York). See Journal, ii. p. 108. 

A common notion among us as little lads was that “lizards” 
(newts) counted people’s teeth. If they succeeded, the teeth fell 
out and the victim died. I Azow that our crowd of boys used care- 
fully to keep our mouths shut when we passed a pond where these 
little amphibians abounded. 

With what rapidity child notions travel to-day! Cigarette pic- 
tures were a craze among street-boys for months before they were 
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used for chance games. I think that flipping of cards struck New 
York, New Haven, and Baltimore within a single week. The game 3 
is like pitching pennies, but there were some special rules about the : 
manner of flipping the cards; these were identical in the three 


places! How did the idea travel? 
Frederick Starr. 


New YORK, N. Y. 
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The Indian Messiah. 


THE INDIAN MESSIAH.! 


Tue advent of the Messiah has been talked of among the Indians 
of the Missouri valley for five or six years. It started from a young 
Cheyenne who, having lost a near relation, went forth alone to wail, 
after the usual custom. He fell in a trance and dreamed he wan- 
dered over the country, seeing the lost game; finally he came upon a 
camp, when he met his dead relatives. Buffalo meat was drying 
before the tents, and cooking over the fire; every one was happy 
and enjoying plenty. As he stood looking at the scene, a line of 
light beyond the camp caught his eye; it slowly increased in width 
and brilliancy until a luminous ray stretched from the village to the 
eastern horizon. Down this path walked a figure clad in a robe, and 
lighter in color than the Indians. He proclaimed himself to be the 
Son of God whom the white men had crucified, and opened his robe 
to show his wounds. He was coming, he said, the second time to 
help the Indians; they must worship him and he would restore to 
them the game, and there should be no more suffering from hunger, 
and the dead and the living would be reunited. The white race 
would disappear; they had done wickedly. Here the Cheyenne 
awoke. 

After the manner of Indians, this man, who lived with the Arapa- 
hos, waited some time before he told his dream. Then others had 
like visions, and began to hear songs. Those who learned the songs 
gathered together to sing them with rhythmic movement of the body. 
Following the lines of other ancient Indian cults, the people fell in 
trances as they danced, and were supposed to talk with the dead 
and learn of the future life. From this simple beginning the “ Ghost 
Dance” grew. By and by people began to tell that the Messiah 
had been seen in the White Mountains near Mexico, and others 
heard of him in the mountains of the Northwest. A year or more 
ago delegations of Sioux, of Cheyennes, and Arapahos and other 
tribes, went to find the Messiah, and returned with wonderful stories. 
Some brought back bits of buffalo meat, and ornaments belonging 
to the dead. The manner of the destruction of the white race was 
described. Those in the south said it was to be by a cyclone; those 
in the west, that an earthquake would begin at the Atlantic coast, 
and, “rolling and gaping” across the continent, would swallow all the 
people. The northern Indians expected a landslide, and the Indians, 
by dancing when the earth began to move, would not be drawn 
under. 


? Portion of remarks made at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, November 28, 1890. 
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From the Sioux delegation visiting Washington in February, 1891, 
I learned that the songs sung at the dance were in the Arapaho 
tongue ; that the dance was not of any stated length, or at any stated 
time, nor was it preceded by fasting, nor was a feast prepared either 
during or after the ceremony. The dancing resembled that of the 
“ Woman’s Dance,” and was performed around a pole, somewhat 
smaller than that used in the Sun Dance, and cut with some of the 
rites attending the cutting of the Sun Dance pole. During the dance 
the people did not move rapidly, nor did they simulate the motions 
of an animal or of the warrior. They closed their eyes, that they 
might see into the other world. They sometimes wore a skin shirt, 
fashioned like that of “the man in the West” who taught them of 
the Messiah, and carried no warlike weapons. 

The “ Ghost Dance” presents nothing new as a rite, as it holds 
to old forms in the trance, the manner of dancing, and use of the 
pole. Its teachings of a deliverer, and the events to follow his com- 
ing, are equally old. 

The belief in a deliverer can be traced as far back as we have any 
records of the aborigines. It is one of their fundamental myths. It 
is notable, in the present instance, that the new Messiah conforms 
to the old hero-myth in three essential characteristics. First, he is 
divine. The Indians speak of him as “ The Son of God ;’’ and, while 
this term applies to Christ, it is also applicable to the mythical hero, 
since he is connected with the mysterious power, the Creator. Sec- 
ondly, he does not resemble the Indian race, but is of a lighter hue. 
Thirdly, he comes from the East wrapped in a robe, surrounded 
by light. In the identification of the mythical deliverer with the 
Christ of the white race, we see the unconscious attempt of the In- 
dian to reinforce the ancient hero of his myth with all the power of 
the God of the triumphing white man. 

The continuity of life after death, of both men and animals, is 
undoubted among Indians. The reality of dreams or visions is un- 
questioned. When a man closes his eyes, or falls into a faint or 
trance, among his living companions, the pictures he sees are con- 
sidered to be reflections of actual persons and things, and are never 
attributed to freaks of memory or imagination. The lost game, the 
dead friends, are frequently seen in dreams; therefore their con- 
tinued existence is thought to be proven beyond a doubt; and, as 
the living can thus enter the presence of the dead and return un- 
changed to this life, so the restoration of the dead to the living is 
comparatively a simple thing. This belief has been frequently ap- 
pealed to in the various struggles of the Indians to recover their lost 
independence, — one of the best known instances being that of the 
Prophet, who thus sought to encourage the Indians to league together 
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for united action against the white race by promising the vast rein- 
forcement of the dead. 

The idea of a future happiness which has in it nothing of former 
experiences of pleasure is hardly conceivable. Different races and 
persons, therefore, picture a future life according to their culture; 
and, although these pictures vary widely in details, they have one 
element in common, — the absence of mental or physical suffering. 
The notion of future happiness to the uneducated Indian would nat- 
urally imply the restoration of past conditions of life, and this would 
necessitate the absence of the white race. By our occupation of this 
continent we have brought about the destruction of the game, of 
native vegetation in part, thus cutting off the Indian’s old-time food 
supply, interfering with his modes of life and his ancient cults. 
Moreover, we have cr8wded many tribes off coveted lands on to 
tracts of barren soil, where only the government ration stands be- 
tween the untutored red men and starvation. On these reservations 
we hold the tribe practically prisoners; for, should they attempt to 
leave their barren hills, they would be driven back by the military. 
The conviction that ours is a cruel and unjust race has been seared 
into the Indian mind in many ways. The story of the death of Christ 
has made a stronger impression upon some Indians than the story 
of his life of benefactions, and there are many natives who regard 
the manner of his death as additional evidence of the white man’s 
inhumanity, he not having hesitated to attack the Son of God.! Such 
being the Indian’s estimate of the white ‘race, it is not to be won- 
dered at that he has ventured to ally his treatment with that bestowed 
upon the Christ, and to predicate the destruction of the common of- 
fenders. The version making the earthquake the means of annihila- 
tion seems to have originated among the tribes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; while the cyclone and landslide were suggested by those who 
live where the winds make havoc and quicksands render regions dan- 
gerous to dwell upon. Thus the forms of the catastrophes seem to 
have been suggested by the environment of the Indians framing the 
story. 

It is an interesting fact that this craze is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the uneducated. The Indians affected belong to tribes 
which formerly lived by hunting, and knew almost nothing of raising 
maize. It is not unlikely that the “craze’’ would have died out with- 


1 Eight years ago, among the Ogallala Sioux, I listened to men arguing the 
superiority of the Indian’s reverence and sacrifice in the Sun Dance over the 
cruelty and cowardice of the Christians, who were not only guilty, by their own 
account, of murdering God’s Son, but who sought to secure through this act their 
vicarious release from future suffering. This statement I have met many times 
in different tribes. 
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out any serious trouble, having been overcome by the quiet, persist 
ent influence of the progressive and educated part of the people ; but 
the non-progressive and turbulent elements have sought to use this 
religious movement for their own ends, while conjurers, dreamers, 
and other dangerous persons have multiplied stories and marvels, 
growing greater with each recital. Thus a distrust has grown up 
around the infected tribes, and a situation of difficulty and delicacy 
has come about. 

In view of all the facts, it is not surprising that these Indians, cut 
off from exercising their former skill and independence in obtaining 
their food and clothing ; growing daily more conscious of the crush- 
ing force of our on-sweeping civilization ; becoming, in their igno- 
rance, more and more isolated from a new present, which is educat- 
ing their children in a new language and With new ideas, — that 
these men of the past, finding themselves hedged in on all sides, 
and shorn of all that is familiar to their thought, should revert with 
the force of their race to their ancient hope of a deliverer, and to 
confound their hero with the white man’s Messiah, who shall be 
able to succor the failing Indians, feed their half-famished bodies 
with the abundant food of old, to reunite them with their dead, and 
give back to them sole possession of their beloved land. In a 
rudely dramatic but pathetic manner this “ Messiah craze”’ presents 
a picture of folk suffering, and their appeal for the preservation of 
their race, to the God of their oppressors. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE NORTHERN CHEYENNES CON- 
CERNING THE MESSIAH SUPERSTITION. 


Mr. GeorGE Birp GRINNELL, editor of “Forest and Stream” 
(New York), a person thoroughly familiar with Indian customs, and 
himself by adoption a member of the Blackfeet tribe, while at Fort 
Keogh, in the autumn of 1890, had an opportunity to learn from the 
chiefs of the Northern Cheyennes their version of the origin and 
spread of the superstition. A statement of Mr. Grinnell’s experi- 
ence as given in an interview published in the “‘ New York Tribune,” 
November 23, 1890, is given substantially as follows according to the 
author’s revision : — 


I spent several days at Fort Keogh, living in a camp of Cheyenne scouts 
employed by the government. While there I saw and talked with two of 
the principal chiefs of the Northern Cheyenne tribe, Two Moons, the war 
chief, and White Bull, the peace chief. Both of these chiefs talked with 
me very freely about the spread of the religious superstition among the 
Indians concerning the new Messiah. Both of them felt very anxious, for 
they feared that the excitement might lead to an outbreak. They told me, 
what I had already known, that this supposed Messiah had predicted cer- 
tain special events to come off in September, and when these failed to 
happen the Northern Cheyennes lost faith in the new doctrine. But 
shortly after the failure of the prophecies, some Shoshones and Arapa- 
hos came over from Fort Washakie to visit the Cheyenne agency, and 
when they got to the Cheyenne camp they reported that while travelling 
along on the prairie they had met with a party of Indians who had ‘been 
dead thirty or forty years, and who had been resurrected by the Messiah. 
Since their resurrection, the formerly dead Indians, so the visitors said, 
had been going about just like the other Indians who had never died. 

This started up the excitement again, and all the Indians at the agency 
began to dance. Two Moons and White Bear were all the more alarmed 
because of the trouble that the Northern Cheyennes had had last spring. 
That trouble shows a trait peculiar to the Indian character. Two white men 
had been killed, one of them by no one knew whom, but four or five Indians 
were arrested on suspicion, were kept in jail for several months, and were 
then released, not a particle of evidence having been offered against them, 
The other white man was killed by two young men of the Cheyenne tribe. 
This one was a settler who had gone out in search of a lot of milch cows. 
The Indian boys were out hunting, and one of them, stepping quickly out 
from behind some bushes, frightened the cows. The settler was angry, 
and struck the Indian boy with a rope. The young fellow went away and 
talked with his companion, and both turned toward the settler, whose atti- 
tude was menacing. The second young Indian raised his rifle and shot 
the settler dead. The boys went back to camp and told American Horse, 
their chief, what they had done. They did not want to be imprisoned and 
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hanged, but they knew that they would have to die, and preferred to die 
like warriors. So they told American Horse to send word to the troops 
and the Indian police that they had fled to a hill four or five miles away, 
and could be captured there. 

The boys dressed themselves in their best clothes, armed and painted 
themselves, and, mounting their horses, rode to the hill they had named. 
The troops and the Indian police were told, and started out to capture the 
boys. Half a mile from the hill the boys were seen standing by their horses. 
As soon as they saw the troops they mounted their horses and charged, two 
boys against a hundred men. When within a range of two hundred yards 
the troops opened fire, but the boys pressed on, charged clear through the 
troops unhurt, and succeeded in getting a quarter of a mile beyond their 
enemies, when they turned and charged back. Both boys were killed as 
they came on the second time. 

This irritated the Cheyennes, who are the bravest of men, Indians or 
white. It is clear that if people believe that they are going to be resur- 
rected in a short time, they do not mind dying very much, and the Chey- 
ennes are so extremely brave anyway, that this belief makes them all the 
more dangerous and reckless. This tribe have not been treated well, as it 
is. They have no land excepting on the hill-tops, the best land having 
been settled upon by the whites before the reservation was given to the 
Indians. Nothing will grow upon the Cheyenne lands without irrigation. 
Still, I do not think that the Cheyennes will go into any organized revolt. 
Some crazy officer of the troops, or some hot-headed settler who may 
become frightened, may kill an Indian or two, and then the younger men 
may start in to get revenge. In this way, and in this way alone, I believe, a 
general outbreak may be precipitated. 

I never heard of the dance of the Indians called the “ Ghost Dance ” 
until I returned to the East. In the Indian country it is known as the 
“Dance to Christ.” The Southern Cheyennes and the Southern Arapa- 
hos were among those by whom I saw it danced. The Indians believe 
that the more they dance the sooner the Christ will come. The dance 
usually lasts for four nights, beginning a little before sundown and continu- 
ing until any hour the next morning. The Indians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, form a circle, probably one hundred feet in diameter, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder, close together. All, of course, face inward. Several men 
take their places in the circle and start the dance by singing a song in the 
Arapaho tongue. They move slowly to the left, one foot at a time, keeping 
in unison with the music. The scene is extremely weird when the moon is 
up. The Indians clad in white sheets look like so many ghosts. Their 
rapt and determined faces show how earnest they are. The hoarse, deep 
voices of the men and the shriller notes of the women mingle in a kind 
of rude harmony. They sing exactly together and their dancing is in per- 
fect time to the music of the song. As I beheld it, the scene was one to 
thrill the looker-on. 

At intervals of a few notes particular emphasis is given, and the note so 
emphasized is the signal to move the left foot to the left. So the circle 
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moves around, quaint shadows playing on the turf both in and out of the 
circle of the dance. Frequently a few of those sitting outside the circle 
step into it to dance, while those who have been dancing may stop to rest. 
They move their heads and bodies very little, but step to the left in time 
with the music, so long as the song is kept up. At intervals, all in the cir- 
cle sit down to rest and smoke. Even the Cheyennes sing the music of the 
Dance to Christ in the Arapahoan tongue. This is because the original 
discoverer of the Messiah was Arapaho. 

I talked with “ Billy ” Roland, the scout, who had seen Porcupine. Por- 
cupine claimed to be the second man of the plains tribes who had seen the 
Messiah. Most of the Indians now, I believe, claim to have seen him. 
The fact is, however, that I could find no one in the Cheyenne camp who 
claimed to have seen the Messiah in the flesh, — that is, no one but Sitting 
Bull, an Arapaho. It must be understood that it is Sitting Bull the Ara- 
paho, not Sitting Bull the Sioux, who claims to be the original prophet. 
This Arapaho was absent from his tribe for twelve or fourteen years with 
the Gros Ventres of the Prairie, a branch of the Arapahos. I think the 
revelations came to him when he was at Fort Washakie, the headquarters 
of the Northern Arapaho tribe. This tribe split up about forty years ago, 
one half going south as far as the Indian Territory, and the other going to 
the far north. They visit each other back and forth, however, and keep up 
a constant correspondence by letter, one of the disadvantages, perhaps, of 
the Indian education. 

While I was at the Pawnee agency a lot of letters were received from the 
Sioux, trying to get the Pawnees to unite with them. Some of the Indians 
came to me and asked me if I believed in the Messiah theory, and I told 
them “ No.” When I left the Pawnees last month, there was no reason to 
believe that they would take part in any outbreak. There was some ex- 
citement reported among the Poncas during my stay with the Cheyennes, 
and many of them came to the Cheyennes to learn the “ Dance to Christ.” 
At that time, too, the Caddoes were dancing according to the new doctrine. 
The Caddoes are a branch of the Pawnees, and are too intelligent, I be- 
lieve, to go into a revolt. Still, although more civilized than most of the 
tribes, and having farms and houses, there was more excitement among the 
Caddoes than among any of the other tribes. The Wichitas, Comanches, 
and Kiowas were also dancing in October. They are probably wilder than 
any of the others, but I don’t think even they could be influenced to join 
an open revolt. 


In answer to further inquiries, Mr. Grinnell informs the editor 
that during the autumn of 1890 he spent some time among the 
Southern Cheyennes, and that when he was in their camp he saw 
Sitting Bull the Arapaho, who asserts that he is the chief prophet 
of the new religion. Mr. Grinnell has sent a fuller account of his 
observations among the Northern and Southern Cheyennes, written 
in November, 1890, and in part printed in the “ New York Times,” 
which is given below : — 
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Although the tribes in the Indian Territory believe that the Christ 
appeared to the Indians in the north, the truth is that the more northern 
tribes know nothing about the new religion. About the Blackfeet, Assini- 
boines, Gros Ventres of the Prairie, Rees, Mandans, and Gros Ventres of 
the Village, I can speak with great confidence, for within two months I 
have seen and talked with men of all these tribes. But as soon as one gets 
south of the Northern Pacific Railroad he begins to hear, if he goes into an 
Indian camp, whispers of the coming of the Messiah, or the women and 
children singing the songs of the worship dances. The Northern Chey- 
ennes are interested believers in the coming of this Christ. All, or almost 
all, the bands of the Missouri River Sioux believe in him ; so do the Sho- 
shones, the Arapahos, north and south, the Kiowas, Comanches, Wichitas, 
Caddoes, and many other smaller tribes. All the above-mentioned tribes 
hold the worship dances. The Pawnees, Poncas, Otoes, and Missourias 
have heard of the Messiah and believe in him, but they have not yet gen- 
erally taken up the dances. 

Something over a year ago an Arapaho Indian named Sitting Bull came 
into the Shoshone Agency at Fort Washakie, in Wyoming, and told the 
Indians there that somewhere up north he had seen a Christ. He gavea 
detailed account of his journeyings up to the point where he reached the 
place where he saw the vision, for such it appears to have been, described 
the person whom he saw, told what he had said, and that he foretold a 
restoration of the old order of things which prevailed on the plains and in 
the mountains before the advent of the white settlers. The Christ told 
Sitting Bull of his previous life on this earth, when he had come to help 
the white people, of their refusal to accept him, showed the scars on his 
hands and feet where he had been nailed to the cross, and finally said that 
before long the whites would all be removed from the country, the buffalo 
and the game would return in their old-time abundance, and the Indians 
would settle down to the old life in which they depended for subsistence 
on game killed by the bow and arrow. After some further conversation 
Sitting Bull was fed on buffalo meat and then fell asleep, and woke up 
near his own camp. 

I am not at all inclined to credit the statement that this religion origi- 
nated with Sitting Bull, but am disposed to think that he received the idea 
from other Indians, perhaps farther west. At all events, it appears quite 
certain that he had not been living with his tribe for ten or twelve years. 
Where he had been during this time is not known. Possibly with the 
Northern Cheyennes, or perhaps with the Gros Ventres of the Prairie. 

This announcement by the Arapaho received a good deal of attention 
from the Indians at Washakie, and some time in the winter a Northern 
Cheyenne named Porcupine, who was visiting there and who heard the 
story, made a pilgrimage to see for himself if these things were true. His 
story, as I received it recently when in the country of the Northern Chey- 
ennes, was as follows: From Washakie he went to some point where he 
took the cars and travelled for some distance ; then, leaving the railroad, 
he went two days in a wagon until he reached the borders of a large lake, 
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near which is an Indian agency. Near this lake were camped a great 
many Indians of different tribes and some whites. When Porcupine 
reached there, these people told him that the Christ would be there to 
meet them the following afternoon. The brush, sage and rose bushes, had 
been cut off close to the ground over a circle perhaps one hundred feet in 
diameter, and in the underbrush close to this circle a little place had been 
cut out and a piece of canvas spread on the ground for the Christ to lie 
no when he should come. 

The next «lay, as the sun was getting low, the people all assembled about 
this circle, and presently a man was seen walking into it. The people 
stood about until he had reached the middle of the circle, and then they 
went in to meet him. He stood in the midst and talked to them, appear- 
ing to be able to talk all languages and to make himself understood by all 
the tribes present. On the first occasion of his appearance he had short 
hair, a beard, and wore citizens’ clothing, — in other words, was apparently 
a white man. Subsequently he had long hair, down to his waist, and his 
skin was darker, like an Indian’s. He told the people that things were 
going to be changed; that the game and the buffalo would be brought 
back ; that they should again have their own country, and that the world 
should be turned upside down and all the whites spilled out. He closed 
his speech by saying that in the night he should go up to heaven to see 
God. Then he went to the place prepared for him and lay down and 
slept. 

Next morning about nine or ten o’clock the people again gathered about 
the circle, and presently the Messiah walked in among them. He told 
them that he had just returned from heaven, where he had seen God. He 
taught the people a dance and several songs, ad ordered them to hold one 
of these dances for four days and four nights at the full of every moon. 
Such is Porcupine’s story. 

The locality at which Porcupine saw the Christ is not known, but as 
nearly as I can gather, from those who claim to be best informed on the 
subject, it was near some lake in western Nevada, possibly Walker Lake or 
Pyramid Lake. 

In this new dance the people form a circle facing inward and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, touching each other. They sing the new songs 
taught them by the prophets of this religion, and move with a slow-step- 
ping motion in time to the song from right to left, bending the knees 
slightly at each step, so that the head dips down a little. In the midst of 
the ring formed by the dancers usually stands an old man, who with up- 
lifted hands exhorts them. 

As the ceremony proceeds, some of the dancers become excited, and at 
intervals a man will break out of the ring and rush to the centre of the 
circle, there falling stiffly on the ground, where he may lie for hours per- 
fectly motionless. Women, too, rush to the centre of the circle, but they 
seem to be affected less easily than the men, and will sometimes dance 
about for ten or fifteen minutes, crying and wailing and making strange 
gestures, before they fall over and lose consciousness. At a dance of 
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Cheyennes and Arapahos that I attended a few nights ago, there were at 
one time in the circle three prostrate men and two men and two women 
on their feet. At a Caddo dance that I witnessed recently, several women 
broke away from the ring and danced about like intoxicated or insane per- 
sons outside the circle, finally falling apparently insensible. One of these, 
a young girl not more than sixteen or seventeen years old, recovered in a 
short time and rose and walked away. 

With the Northern Cheyennes, the dance differs in one or two details 
from that practised among the southern section of this tribe. Among 
the Northern Cheyennes, four fires are built outside of the circle of the 
dance ; one fire toward each of the cardinal points. These fires stand 
about twenty yards back from the circle, and are built of long poles or 
logs, set up on end, so as to form a rough cone, much as the poles of a 
lodge are set up. The fires are lighted at the bottom and make high bon- 
fires, which are kept up so long as the dance continues. 

One of the cardinal points of faith of this religion is, that those who are 
dead will all be raised, and will again live upon the earth with their people. 
Sometimes during a dance a man who has been in a trance will revive, and 
may rise to his feet and shout in a loud voice that he sees about him cer- 
tain people who have long been dead. He will call these risen dead by 
name, and say that he sees them standing or sitting near certain of the 
people who are looking on, mentioning the names of the latter. The 
people believe that he sees these long-dead people, and are frightened to 
know that they are close to them, It is not quite clear whether the living 
regard these persons whom they cannot see as actually resurrected but 
invisible, or as ghosts. As nearly as I can gather by talking with the In- 
dians, they think them ghosts. 

In connection with these dances what are regarded as miracles are not 
infrequently performed. For example, the other night one of the prophets 
announced that a number of persons long dead had arisen from the grave 
and had come to visit him. They had brought him, he said, a piece of 
buffalo meat, and that night the people should again taste their old-time 
food. After the dance was over this man appeared in the ring holding in 
his hands a small wooden dish full of meat. He called up to him the dan- 
cers, one hundred or more, one by one, and gave to each a small piece of 
meat out of the dish. After all had been supplied the dish appeared to be 
still half full. 

The Cheyennes and other tribes in this territory frequently receive from 
the northern Indians letters touching on religious topics, and sometimes 
these letters contain most extravagant statements, which, however, are 
received by the Indians with implicit faith. A letter which came recently 
told of an attempt on the part of some United States troops to arrest a 
prophet. The soldiers approached him and tried to take hold of him in 
order to take him to the guard-house, but as they reached out their hands 
to seize him their arms would fall down to their sides. For a long time 
they tried to take hold of him, but they could not do it. He did not 
attempt to resist or run away, but sat there motionless. At length the 
soldiers gave it up for a bad job and went away. 
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Still more remarkable is an account which tells of a narrow escape by 
one of the three major-generals of the army. According to this story, 
General Miles, with some troops, went out in person to arrest the Christ. 
When they came to the place where he was, he told the general that it was 
useless to attempt to arrest him ; it could not be done, and it would be 
better for him not to try to do it. The general said that he had received 
his orders and must obey them. He then commanded the troops to take 
the prisoner into custody, whereupon the Christ made it rain for seven 
days and seven nights, and the result was that all the soldiers were 
drowned, General Miles alone escaping alive to tell the tale of the dis- 
aster. 


The Southern Cheyennes state that the destruction of the white 
race will take place by its being overwhelmed in a sea of mud. The 
surface of the earth will become a mire in which the whites will sink, 
while the Indians will remain on the surface. This I believe to be 
a purely Indian conception, for more than one tribe believe that the 
giants who used to inhabit the earth, before the creation of the In- 
dians of to-day, were destroyed by the Deity in just this way. In 
my book on the Pawnees (“ Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales,” 
p. 356) I have stated that the Pawnees believe their predecessors 
on this earth to have perished in that way. The Arikaras have the 
same belief, which is no doubt shared by all members of the Paw- 
nee family, and perhaps by other tribes. 


An account of the manner in which these spirit dances are per- 
formed is given by Mrs. James A. Finley, wife of the post trader at 
Wounded Knee, which is here printed as copied into the “ Essex 
County Mercury” (Salem, Mass.), November 26, 1890 : — 


This dance is participated in often by as many as five hundred Indians. 
In preparing for the dance, they cut the tallest tree that they can find, and, 
having dragged it to a level piece of prairie, set it up in the ground. Under 
this tree four of the head men stand. The others form in a circle and be- 
gin to go around and around the tree. They will dance continuously from 
Friday afternoon till sundown on Sunday. They keep going round in one 
direction until they become so dizzy that they can scarcely stand, then 
turn and go in the other direction, and keep it up until they swoon from 
exhaustion. That is what they strive to do, for while they are in a swoon 
they think they see and talk with the new Christ. When they regain con- 
sciousness they tell their experience to the four wise men under the tree. 
At the end of the dance they have a grand feast, the revel lasting all Sun- 
day night. They kill several steers and eat them raw, and drink and gorge 
themselves to make up for their fast. 

The Indians lose all their senses in the dance. They think they are 
animals. Some get down on all fours and bob about like buffaloes. When 
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they cannot lose their senses from exhaustion, they butt their heads together, 
beat them upon the ground, and do anything to become insensible, so that - 
they may be ushered into the presence of the new Christ. One poor Indian, 
she says, when he recovered his senses, said that Christ had told him he 
must return to earth, because he had not brought with him his wife and 
child. His child had died two years before, and the way the poor fellow 
cried was heartrending. At a recent dance, one of the braves was to go into 
a trance and remain in this condition four days. At the close of this pe- 
riod he was to come to life as a buffalo ; he would still have the form of a 
man, but he would be a buffalo. They were then to kill the buffalo, and 
every Indian who did not eat a piece of him would become a dog. The 
man who was to turn into a buffalo was perfectly willing, and Mrs. Finley 
presumes they have killed and eaten him by this time. This lady is of the 
opinion that if the government lets them alone there will be no need of 
troops ; they will kill themselves dancing. Seven or eight of them died as 
a result of one dance, near Wounded Knee. 


It seems evident, in a general way, that the Indian Messianic 
excitement is the result of a combination of primitive beliefs and in- 
troduced Christian conceptions ; but the task of giving a correct ac- 
count of the origin, progress, and varieties of the movement is likely 
to be attended with much difficulty, and to illustrate the obstacles 
encountered by any person who undertakes, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, to write history ; while, with regard to the 
relation of the original Indian ideas and dances to those now devel- 
oped, the most divergent opposite views exist. The editor of this 
Journal has therefore prepared the following letter, to be sent to 
persons whose position has given opportunity for accurate observa- 
tion respecting the superstition : — 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 1, 1891. 

Dear Sir,—I am anxious to obtain all accessible information 
regarding the character and causes of the religious excitement exist- 
ing among several Indian tribes, with a view to presenting a history 
of the matter in the “ Journal of American Folk-Lore.” I would 
therefore request you to furnish me with any particulars which you 
may be able to give respecting the following points : — 

1. The origin and progress of the movement in your neighborhood, 
and anything relating to the history of the belief respecting an In- 
dian Messiah, forms of his manifestation, revelations supposed to be 
made by him, etc. 

2. The nature and method of the Ghost or Spirit dances, the 
songs used in these, with Indian words if obtainable, the ritual of 
preparation, fasting, acts of self-injury, etc., and beliefs relative to 
the dances. 

3. Manifestations accompanying the phenomena, —ecstacies, vi- 
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sions, trances, stories of miracle and resurrection, preachings, if such 
exist, and legends to which the expectation has given rise. 

4. The state of mind resulting from final failure, and the manner 
in which defeat is explained ; the effect which failure has on the 
original belief. 

5. Any other material which you may consider to be connected 
with the subject. 

In return, I shall be happy to send to informants copies of the 
“ Journal of American Folk-Lore ” containing articles based on infor- 
mation received. 

Yours very truly, 
Editor of “ Fournal of American Folk-Lore.” 


tee em ne 2 oN MOR ERC  e 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


CaLinDA.— This is the name of a song or dance still remembered in 
Louisiana, where it has been practised by negroes, and is supposed to be 
of orgiastic character and African origin. Mr. G. W. Cable (“ Creole 
Slave Dances,” “ Century Magazine,” February, 1886) says that the song 
in that State “ was always a grossly personal satirical ballad.” He cites 
an example of such a song, the refrain being, “ Dancé Calinda, Bon-djoum! 
Bon-djoum!” It appears from his account that the Calinda was performed 
by whites as well as negroes. Saint-Méry, in his “ Description de I’Isle 
Saint Dominique” (i. 49, 652), calls the dance Calenda. With him it 
would appear to be rather a general term for a dance than the name of a 
particular movement. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, in a story of Martinique, uses 
the form Caleinda. Improvisation appears to be the idea which it suggests 
to him (“‘ Harper’s Magazine,” January, 1890, p. 224). I believe the word 
to be only a survival of the Latin Ca/enda, Calends. Thus in the Pro- 
vengal romance “ Flamenga ” (thirteenth century) we read : “ Cantan una ca- 
lenda maia” (they sing a song of the calends of May). These songs were 
danced. De Puymaigre (“Chants Pop. Rec. dans le Pays Messin,” p. 
203) observes that the “trimazos” (May-songs), formerly serious, have 
degenerated into satire. This satire, however, was doubtless one feature 
of the ancient observance. If this is the origin of the term, the Latin word, 
in Louisiana and the West Indies, has outlasted its use in Europe. —W. W. 
Newell. 

Cutcu. — This word, meaning rubbish, is common in the West of Eng- 
land. — C. G. Leland, London, Eng. Another correspondent would spell 
the word Cu/sh, and remarks on its use as frequent in England. 

Encuouse. — Miss Addie E. Hopkins, of Provincetown, Mass., informs 
me of a word and phrase, wholly new to me, which she has heard only 
from people of seventy or eighty years of age, living in or coming from 
Truro, Mass. When referring to anything very expensive they described it 
as being “as dear as enchouse.” ‘The word was accented on the first sylla- 
ble, which was pronounced as in enter; the ch was sounded as in chance, 
and the four last letters as in owse. It seems likely that it referred to 
some article of commerce once known on Cape Cod, but now passed out 
of use. But what could it be? —7: W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 

FINNICKY. — Fussy, particular. Common in New England. 

KEEPING-ROOM. — In New England, the chief room or parlor. 

KerHoot. — Crowd, assembly. “The whole kerhoot of them.” From 
“Ogeechee Cross-Firings,” in “ Harper’s Magazine,” May, 1889. 

KrrcaBoopDLe. — Used in New England, in the same sense as the pre- 
ceding. “ The whole kitcaboodle.”— Fane H. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

The original of this word was the phrase “ Kit and caboodle,” which, 
possibly, may be still in use in some parts of New England. In this phrase 
&it generally referred to individuals, and cadood/e to their belongings, — 
“the whole kit and caboodle of them ” making a stronger expression than 
either “the whole kit of them” or “the whole caboodle of them.” The 
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phrase was shortened to “kit ’n’ caboodle,” which was probably the im- 
mediate ancestor of the above. 

Mosey. — To move along slowly. “To mosey along.” Central Ohio. 
— Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass. 

PERNICKETY. — Fussy, particular. “She’s awful pernickety.” New Eng- 
land. —F. D. Bergen. 

Pupeicky. — Similar to preceding, but with a notion of being cross and 
fretful. — Fane H. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Room. — Used in the same sense as heeping-room. (See above.) “In 
the room.” Ohio and New Brunswick. — /. D. Bergen. 

Spon-IMAGE. Likeness. I have formerly heard employed as a familiar 
expression the phrase: “ He’s the very sfon-image of his father.” —F. F. 
Child, Cambridge, Mass. Spawn is somewhat coarsely used in the same 
sense. — F. D. Bergen. Spon-image is therefore spawn-image. 

Wupcet. — A tangle, snarl. “What a wudget this is.” New England. 


Dust, HetcHeL, Etc. — Of the words mentioned in the last “ Waste- 
Basket,” dust, hetchel, lolly-gag (for lallygag), skeezicks, and thank-ye-marm 
are very common in Central New York, and the last three also in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. — 7. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, N. Y. 

A correspondent asks: “What is the origin of the following words, 
which are frequently heard in general use in certain parts of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania ?” 

Faze, or Puase. — Used in the sense of “ to overcome.” 

Ree Horse, or RugA Horse. — A frisky or unmanageable horse. 

REDDING-COMB. — The ordinary comb for the hair. (This is a perfectly 
good old English word. To red, or redd, the hair is to comb it out. Hialli- 
well, “ Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words ;” Jamieson, “ Etym. Dict. 
of the Scottish Language.” ed-kaim, or Reddin-kaim, “ is a wide-toothed 
comb for the hair.” Jamieson. — £d.) 
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In the last number, attention was called to an article of Mrs. Harriet 
Maxwell Converse, printed in the “ Buffalo Express,” October 12, 1890, 
on the Green Corn Dance and the Great Feather Dance of the Seneca 
Indians. These dances were held in September, 1890, in the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, Newtown, N.Y. Mrs. Converse is, by adoption, a member of 
the Snipe Clan of the Seneca nation, and has a hereditary connection with 
the nation, her grandfather and her father having both been adopted as 
members of the Seneca nation, the first in 1792 and the second in 1804. 
The latter Mr. Maxwell was a friend of the famous Red Jacket, and had 
prepared a vocabulary of the Six Nations, which, unfortunately, was de- 
stroyed by fire. Mrs. Converse received, at the time of her adoption as 
the great granddaughter of Red Jacket, the name of Ga-ya-nis-ha-oh, signi- 
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fying, “ The Bearer of the Law.” This is a hereditary clan name of dig- 
nity, bestowed on both men and women, and is never assigned to any per- 
son until after the death of the former bearer of the name. 


Among the festivals of the Iroquois Indians, one of the most important 
is the Ah-dake-wa-o, or Green Corn Festival, commonly called the Green 
Corn Dance. This dance continues for three days, and, though varied in 
proceedings, the ceremonies of each day terminate with a feast. Like all 
the religious ceremonies of the red man, “ thanksgivings ” predominate in 
this, the Ah-dake-wa-o. The “ Great Feather Dance,” included in this fes- 
tival, is also religious, and, that guests from each nation may unite in the 
universal thanksgivings, and join in this dance, these festivals are never 
“called ” the same day of the month on the separate reservations. 

In the distribution of the various offices and duties pertaining to the cer- 
emonies, the matrons, as well as the men, take share. They are denomi- 
nated Ho-non-de-ont, or “ Keepers of the Faith,” and to their care is in- 
trusted the “ preparations ” for the feast. As the festival-time draws near, 
these matrons are also appointed to visit the cornfields at sunrise every day, 
and bring to the council-house several ears of corn, there to be examined by 
one of the “head men,” who decides, when it is in fit condition for eating, 
the « ate when the feast shall be called, 

This year the “summons,” or invitations, from the chiefs at the Catta- 
raugus Reservation were sent to those who were to be the active participants 
and guests from Tonawanda and Allegany reservations that, on September 
roth, at sunrise, the introductory ceremony of the Ah-dake-wa-o would 
begin at the council-house on the Cattaraugus Reserve. This council- 
house, located one mile from Lawton Station on the Erie Railroad, and 
standing on a prominent elevation in the centre of an open space of eight 
acres of undulating grassy ground, was erected on the spot where the 
Seneca Indians, withdrawing from the Buffalo Reservation, felled the trees 
of the dense forest, and made the settlement they called “ The New Town.” 
This little Indian village, retaining its old name though having lost its 
significant “ The,” is now known as Newtown. ‘The council-house, a one- 
storied wooden structure about eighty feet long and fifty feet wide, con- 
structed in accordance with the cardinal points of the compass, — north, 
south, east, and west, — has two entrances, one at the northeastern end of 
the building, designed for the women, and the other at the opposite south- 
west end for the men only; and although the council-house has no inner 
division, the women always sit apart from the men during a council or a 
dance. At the east end of the building, within a brick chimney that juts 
out about four feet from the wall, yawns a huge fireplace, in which still 
remained the ashes of the last feast (in the old times these ashes were 
not removed save at the New Year festival) ; the long crane that hung 
within its smoke-begrimed depths suggested the swinging of the great ket- 
tles of the corn soup and succotash ol the winter-time feasts. On the 
three sides of the chimney above the fire-place are projecting shelves, on 
which were deposited the various donations to the feast which had been 
presented by the “foreign” guests and friends. At the west end of the 
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building stands an old-fashioned iron stove, rusty and fireless during the 
summer time, but in which great logs can be thrust to the comfort of the 
participants in the winter festivals. On the south and west sides of the 
council-house, and extending lengthwise, are three rows of undivided seats, 
not unlike the pews in very old churches, arranged step-like, one above the 
other ; and for further accommodation ordinary wooden benches are pro- 
vided in the east end of the house, that all may be seated during the cere- 
monies. In the centre of the room two beaches were apportioned to the 
singers and musicians. One of these benches was well worn in deep 
ridges, the result of the vigorous strokes of the turtle-shell rattles in the 
hands of the musicians, 

It is the custom for the Ho-non-di-ont, or men keepers of the faith, to 
build at sunrise, on the morning of the feast, the “first fire,” and to place 
upon it tobacco and some ears of corn as a special offering to the Great 
Spirit, and, while the offering was burning, to ask his blessing, after which 
the fire is extinguished and a new one built in its place by the women who 
have charge of the public feast. Although the “summons” called for a 
convening of the people at sunrise, yet at eight o’clock the councillors had 
not assembled, which delay, however, was afterwards explained. The great 
variety of vehicles that had brought the guests to the festival were ranged 
around the outer edges of the grounds; groups of young men playing ball ; 
young women and girls sauntering about, evidently intent in the “ chat of 
pleasant conversation ;” old men with tottering steps, elderly women with 
pathetic gayety slowly making their way to the council-house ; matrons hur- 
riedly busy preparing the soup and succotash boiling vigorously in large 
iron kettles suspended over the great logs that burned with a glow sugges- 
tive of comfort and warmth in the chill mist that veiled the far-away hills, 
— all added to the picturesqueness of a scene that was striking in its >ffec- 
tiveness. 

It was not long before a general movement in the assemblage gave notice 
that the ceremonies were about to begin. The women slowly entered the 
building by the northeast door, the men passing in at the southwest en- 
trance and arranging themselves with order in the seats; the musicians, 
with their turtle-shell rattles, had already taken their places on the benches 
appropriated for them ; and when quiet prevailed, — and there is no con- 
gregation of people who remain so perfectly quiet as an assemblage of 
Indians at a religious “ gathering,” — the “head speaker ” began the feast 
ceremonies with an invocation to the Great Spirit. The men, with uncov- 
ered heads, bent in reverent attention (Indians never kneel), and the 
women looked solemn and earnestly serious as the speaker, in low voice, 
rendered his prayer. After a pause, lifting his voice, he proceeded with 
the fotlowing address (I give the /i#era/ translation) : — 

“ My friends, we are here to worship the Great Spirit. As by our old 
custom we give the Great Spirit his dance, the Great Feather Dance. 
We must have it before noon. The Great Spirit sees to everything in the 
morning ; afterwards he rests. He gives us land and things to live on, so 
we must thank Him for his ground and for the things it brought forth. 
He gave us the thunder to wet the land, so we must thank the thunder. 
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We must thank Ga-ne-o-di-o [Handsome Lake, the prophet of the “ new 
religion”] that we know he is in the happy land. It is the wish of the 
Great Spirit that we express our thanks in dances as well as prayer. The 
cousin clans are here from Tonawanda; we are thankful to the Great 
Spirit to have them here, and to greet them with the rattles and singing. 
We have appointed one of them to lead the dances.” 

During this speech the men remained with their heads uncovered. At 
its conclusion, and following a slight pause, a shout from outside the coun- 
cil-house gave notice that the “Great Feather” dancers were approaching. 

The “Great Feather Dance,” one of the most imposing dances of the 
Iroquois, is consecrated to the worship of the Great Spirit, and is per- 
formed by a carefully selected band of costumed dancers, every member of 
which being distinguished for his remarkable powers of endurance, supple- 
ness, and gracefulness of carriage. As they drew near to the council-house 
the swaying crowd gave way, permitting the leader and his followers to 
pass through the west door, where, taking their places at the head of the 
room, they remained stationary a moment as the speaker introduced the 
leader to the people and proceeded, in a voice keyed to a high pitch, to 
offer the ceremonial “thanks,” the dancers, meanwhile, walking around 
the room, keeping step to the slow beating of the rattles. Each “ thanks” 
was followed by a moderately quick dance once around the room, and ter- 
minating at the halt into a slow walk, which was continued during the 
recital of each “ thanks” until all were rendered. 


THE THANKSGIVINGS. 


We who are here present thank the Great Spirit that we are here to 
praise Him. 

We thank Him that He has created men and women, and ordered that 
these beings shall always be living to multiply the earth. 

We thank Him for making the earth and giving these beings its pro- 
ducts to live on. 

We thank Him for the water that comes out of the earth and runs for 
our lands. 

We thank Him for all the animals on the earth, 

We thank Him for certain timbers that grow and have fluids coming 
from them [referring to the maple] for us all. 

We thank Him for the branches of the trees that grow shadows for our 
shelter. 

We thank Him for the beings that come from the west, the thunder and 
lightning that water the earth. 

We thank Him for the light which we call our oldest brother, the sun 
that works for our good. 

We thank Him for all the fruits that grow on the trees and vines. 

We thank Him for his goodness in making the forests, and thank all 
its trees. 

We thank Him for the darkness that gives us rest, and for the kind 
Being of the darkness that gives us light, the moon. 
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We thank Him for the bright spots in the skies that give us signs, the 
stars. 

We give Him thanks for our supporters, who have charge of our harvests. 
[In the mythology of the Iroquois Indians there is a most beautiful concep- 
tion of these “‘ Our Supporters.” They are three sisters of great beauty, 
who delight to dwell in the companionship of each other as the spiritual 
guardians of the corn, the beans, and the squash. These vegetables, the 
staple food of the red man, are supposed to be in the special care of the 
Great Spirit, who, in the growing season, sends these “supporters” to 
abide in the fields and protect them from the ravages of blight or frost. 
These guardians are clothed in the leaves of their respective plants, and, 
though invisible, are faithful and vigilant. ] 

We give thanks that the voice of the Great Spirit can still be heard 
through the words of Ga-ne-o-di-o (by his religion). 

We thank the Great Spirit that we have the privilege of this pleasant 
occasion. [Vigorous dancing followed this, all shouting in gladness, in 
which the speaker joined. ] 

We give thanks for the persons who can sing the Great Spirit’s music, 
and hope they will be privileged to continue in his faith, 

We thank the Great Spirit for all the persons who perform the cere- 
monies on this occasion. 


With this the thanksgiving ended. There is an Iroquois harvest festival 
in which is included thanksgivings for all the harvest, when each grain and 
fruit-producing tree, vine, or bush is separately recognized. 

The speaker then ordered the dance to begin, and the dancers, who in 
single file had walked slowly around the room during the recital, save at 
the interludes of the “thanks,” began a movement of a more animated 
character. 

In all its features and characteristics the Feather Dance is quite unlike 
the War Dance. In its performance the dancer remains erect, not assum- 
ing those warlike attitudes of rage or vengeance which so plainly distinguish 
the two dances. All the movements of the Feather Dance are of a grace- 
ful character, its undulating and gentle motions designed to be expressive 
of pleasure, gladness, and mildness. Each foot is alternately raised from 
two to eight inches from the floor, and the heel brought down with great 
force in rhythm to the beat of the rattles. At times there was an indescrib- 
able syncopated movement of wondrous quickness, one heel being brought 
down three times before it alternated with the other, the musicians beating 
the rattles three times in a second, every muscle of the dancer strung to its 
highest tension, the concussion of the foot-stroke on the floor shaking the 
legging bells ; the lithesome, sinuous twistings and bendings of the body 
momentarily accelerated by the dancers’ shouts of rivalry mingled with the 
plaudits and encouraging cries of the excited spectators, as they filed swiftly 
round and round the council-house, were thrilling to a degree of intense- 
ness! The dancers accompanied themselves by joining the singers in a 
weird syllabic chant consisting of but two notes —a minor third — which 
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was strongly accented as they sang the Ha-ho — Ha-ho — Ha-ho; then 
with quicker time all joined in the refrain, Way-ha-ah, Way-ha-ha, Way- 
ha-ah, and terminating in the strong guttural shout, Ha-i, ha-i, as the 
dancers bowed their heads in accent. 

In this dance there were fifty men in costume, for whom, at the “rest” 
intervals, a refreshing drink, made from the juce of the wild blackberry, 
added to sweetened water, was provided. In the slower movements many 
of the women, at the exhortation of the speaker urging all to unite in the 
Great Spirit's dance, joined the dancers at the foot of the column, finally 
forming an inside circle. 

At noon the costumed dancers went to their homes, returning again in 
ordinary citizen’s dress. During their absence an opportunity was offered 
to any person who might desire to have children named, or names changed. 
A child three months old was “ presented ” for a name, the babe having 
been the realization of adream. Before its birth its “ grandfather” had 
dreamed that a boy would be born who would be a great hunter, and as 
the older Indians have strong faith in dreams, this child was particularly 
mentioned as a proof of the infallibility of the dreamer. The name given 
was “ The Swift Runner.” 

The speaker of the day then made a short address, inviting all to partake 
of the feast. This was the signal for the young men, who then came in, 
bearing two great kettles, of the capacity of eight gallons each, and con- 
taining, one the beef soup, and the other the succotash. One of the Ho- 
non-di-ont, in a prolonged exclamation, said grace, in which he was joined 
by a swelling chorus from the multitude in acknowledgment of their grati- 
tude to the Great Giver of the feast. As the red men do not sit down to- 
gether at a common repast, except at religious councils of unusual interest, 
the succotash and soup were distributed in vessels brought by the women 
for the purpose, and all the guests carried equal portions to their respec- 
tive homes, there to be enjoyed at their own fireside. 

It was near sunset when the feast was over, and the people slowly dis- 
persed, making way to their homes, a few, however, remaining for the social 
dances not included in the religious feast. Previous to their departure a 
a faith-keeper announced that, according to the ancient ways, the feast 
games between the rival clans would be played on the next day. He also 
cautioned them that they “‘must not be dejected if they lost, as they had 
heard by the Great Spirit that what they lost on earth would be returned 
to them in heaven. If they won they must not boast, nor hurt the feelings 
of their opponents, but assume their victory with dignified silence.” 

The second day opened with the Gus-ka-eh, the peachstone or Indian 
dice game. ‘This was played in a dish a foot in diameter, and four articles 
were contributed as a donation to a “pool.” A good deal of excitement 
prevailed during the betting, which was a privilege extended to any of the 
members of the contending clans. The Wolf, the Bear, Beaver, and Turtle 
clans played against the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and Hawk. The game was 
won by the latter clans. There were no other events of particular interest 
that day. It was expected that the game would continue all day (the 
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festival cannot go on until this game is finished, and it sometimes lasts two 
or three days), but on this occasion it proved of short duration. At the 
end of the contest a feast was offered, as on the previous day, and there 
were more social dances in the evening to “entertain the visiting guests 
from Tonawanda and Allegany.” 

The third day was “ Women’s Day,” —the women opening the cere- 
monies with a dance, for which there were special singers, and songs ac- 
companied by a small drum and rattles made of horns, about four inches 
in length, and not unmusical in effect. The women dance entirely unlike 
the men. ‘They move sideways, raising themselves alternately upon each 
foot, from heel to toe, and then bringing down the heel upon the floor at 
each beat of the rattle and drum, and keeping pace with the slowly increas- 
ing column that moved around the council-house with a quiet and not un- 
graceful movement. After some urging by the faith-keeper, two thirds of 
the women present joined in the circle, also many young girls, and children 
from four years upwards. 

There was no pairing or taking of partners in any of the dances, as each 
individual danced alone. Following this “ women’s ” dance came another, 
in which both men and women joined, called the “ Thank Dance for the 
Crops.” After that another women’s dance, the “ Shuffling Dance,” fol- 
lowed by the men’s dance, “ Shaking of the Rattle.” For each of these 
dances there were different steps and songs. Next came the “Snake 
Dance,” beginning with four men clasping hands, the leader shaking a 
rattle and singing ; others, including the women and children, gradually 
joining the dance line until there was not room enough in the council-house 
for the circle within circle of dancers. This dance, which includes in its 
movements the “hunting” for the snake, and represents the action of its 
body in swift gliding and in the convulsions of death, lasted about three 
quarters of an hour. 

There had been a misty rainfall all the day, but as the dancers were 
exulting in enthusiasm the sun separated the clouds, and, as an Indian ex- 
pressed it, “looked in” upon them through the west window, filling the 
room with its cheery glowing. The nodding plumes, the tinkling bells, the 
noisy rattles, the beats of the high-strung drums, the shuffling feet and 
weird cries of the dancers, and the approving shouts of the spectators, all 
added to the spell of a strangeness that seemed to invest the quaint old 
council-house with the supernaturalness of a dream ! 

As the sun neared its setting the dancers stopped in a quiet order, and 
the “ speaker of the day ” bade farewell to the clans, “ active officers,” and 
guests, wishing them a safe journey homeward under the guidance of the 
Great Spirit ; and admonishing them all to lead good lives for another year, 
and hoping they might be privileged to meet again to thank the Great 
Spirit for his goodness, he dismissed the “ gathering,” and, after invoking 
the blessing of the Great Spirit, declared the Green Corn Festival of 1890 
ended. ; 

A final and bountiful feast was then served, after which the people peace- 
fully separated, and in an orderly way departed for their homes. 
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There were between 500 and 600 Indians present, and during the cere- 
monies of the three days there was no irreverence, vulgarity, nor any un- 
seemly conduct. 

{In regard to the present worship of the Six Nations, the reader may 
refer ; the remarks of Dr. W. M. Beauchamp, “ Iroquois Notes,” p. 39, 
above. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE SocieTy.— The membership of this society, like 
that of most others, is extended, not by the natural force of circumstances 
so much as by personal interest. Experience shows that there are many 
persons who take a warm interest in one or another branch of the ground 
covered by the society, but it is necessary that some member should bring 
the matter to their notice. With a view of explaining the requirements 
and advantages of the society, a new circular has been prepared, which 
will be sent to any member for the purpose of distribution. With a little 
effort it would be easy to double the present membership. 


PAPER OF PROFESSOR Mason. — At the request of the writer, now the 
President of the American Folk-Lore Society, this paper, which should 
have appeared as the first article of the present number, according to an- 
nouncement made in the circular mentioned, is reserved until the following 
number, the engagements of the author not permitting its preparation for 
the press at an earlier period. Circumstances have also rendered necessary 
some additional variations from the table of contents as announced in the 
circular. Papers presented at the annual meeting, and mentioned in the 
report of Proceedings as to be printed, either wholly or by abstract, and 
which do not appear in this number, will be included in No. XIII., which 
is expected to be ready at the beginning of May. 


MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS ON THE FATHER’S SIDE AMONG Navajos. — In 
my article on “The Gentile System of the Navajo Indians,” in the “ Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore,” vol. iii. No. ix. p. 110, I make the following 
remark: “Can the modern Navajo marry into the phratry of his father? 
I regret that I cannot answer this question.” 

Since writing the above interrogatory, I have returned to the Navajo 
country, and have given special attention to finding a reply to it. I have 
learned from a number of Indians their gentile affiliations on both paternal 
and maternal sides, and have then asked them carefully whom they might 
and whom they might not marry among the various gentes and phratries of 
the tribe. Asa result of these inquiries I have found that the forbidden 
degrees of kindred are just the same in the father’s as in the mother’s 
line. No man or woman may marry into his (or her) father’s gens, nor 
into the phratry or sub-phratry with which his father’s gens has special 
affiliation. They believe that the most fearful calamities would befall them 
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if they were to infringe this rule,— death by fire being the punishment 
especially reserved for the incestuous, and they believe that a clandestine 
meeting with one of the forbidden kindred is as dangerous as open es- 
pousal. Washington Matthews. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING THE Dear. — Professor T. A. Kiesel, in 
“ American Annals of the Deaf” (vol. xxxv. No. 4, October, 1890), has 
an interesting article on “ Superstitions concerning the Deaf in Cape Bre- 
ton Island.” These superstitions may be briefly resumed as follows : — 

1. People will not receive from a deaf-mute money for food. 

2. In a certain case deaf children were believed to be the result of a 
widow’s curse. 

3. To take a deaf child away from home against his will brings ill-luck 
upon his folks. 

4. Aman was lost in the woods, where he died. A search was made 
for him, and the party looked everywhere that a little deaf-mute boy, who 
came with them, pointed. At last the poor frightened child came to a 
standstill, and burst out crying. It was said that the body was found at 
the very spot where the boy stopped. 

5. A certain gentleman stated that a light was to be seen moving about 
the neighborhood, and that when it came to the spot where the dead body 
lay buried it went out. 

These items of folk-lore collected by Professor Kiesel may induce others 
to make a study of the very interesting lore of the people regarding the 


deaf and dumb. A. F. Chamberlain. 
WORCESTER, MASs. 


ARABIAN GAMES AND FoLK-LorE: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note. —In a 
work by the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D. D., entitled “The Women of 
the Arabs ” (New York, [1873]), the so-called “ Children’s Chapter” (pp. 
233-369) contains many items of folk-lore interest. In Part VI. of the 
chapter is some account of thirteen different games played by boys in 
Mount Lebanon, Syria. Among these are shooting marbles, leapfrog, cat 
in the corner, blindman’s buff, baseball, “ tied monkey,” “ pebble, pebble ” 
(like button, button), and others peculiar to the country. The author says 
a Syrian boy wrote out for him a list of no less than twenty-eight games 
played by him and his companions. 

A section on the Nursery Rhymes of the Arabs contains thirty-six 
stanzas (in English rhyme), sung at* the bedside or in play. Several ad- 
mirable folk-tales, with their appropriate verses, conclude a valuable con- 
tribution to folk-lore literature that might be overlooked by readers ; hence 
this brief notice. HT. Carrington Bolton. 


GUIDE TO THE COLLECTION oF Fo.K-Lore. — A brief statement has been 
drawn up, in the form of a four-page circular, containing a classification of 
Folk-Lore, with especial reference to English Folk-Lore obtainable in Amer- 
ica. In this circular the various divisions of Folk-Lore are mentioned, and 
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illustrated by brief examples. The author is Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, whose 
collection is the basis of a classification of Animal and Plant Folk-Lore, 
Current Superstitions, etc. To this is appended an additional section by 
W. W. Newell, respecting Tales, Songs, Customs, etc. This circular will be 
printed in the next number ; meantime, any person who desires a copy may 
obtain one by addressing the Editor of this Journal, or Mrs. F. D. Bergen, 
17 Arlington Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





RECORD OF FOLK-LORE AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Unper this head it is designed to offer a quarterly account of the pro- 
gress of collection and investigation in these departments of research, as 
extensive as the limits of space and opportunity shall allow. For this 
purpose is solicited the codperation of persons who may be able to furnish 
information as to different divisions of the work. In the present number 
it has been impossible even to present the regular Record of American 
Folk-Lore ; a notice only will be offered in regard to the important under- 
takings of the Hemenway Southwestern Archzological Expedition. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Zuni. — The results of the researches of the expedition above named are 
to be printed in the form of a journal, entitled “The Journal of American 
Ethnology and Archzology,” which will be issued at such intervals as may 
be found convenient, and will contain extended articles from the conduc- 
tors of the explorations in question. The first number, which will be ready 
about the time of the appearance of this notice, includes a most interest- 
ing paper by Prof. J. Walter Fewkes, entitled “ A Few Summer Ceremo- 
nials at Zufi Pueblo.” 

The observances treated of in this paper are Foot-races, Rabbit-hunts, 
Planting of Prayer-plumes, and Communal Burning of Pottery, all of which 
belong to the time of the summer solstice. At this period no member of 
the Zufi tribe will trade for four days ; while at the time of the winter sol- 
stice, it is said, he will not trade for seven days, and for a certain period 
no one will carry fire out of the household. The course of the sun at the 
time of the summer solstice is watched with care by the Cacique of the Sun, 
a priest on whom devolve this and sundry other duties. East of the town 
of Zufii stands upright in the field a small post of petrified or silicified 
wood. This post, which in certain respects is a gnomon, projects a few 
feet above the soil, and is situated in full view of the distant Ta-ya-ol-o-ne, 
or Thunder Mountain, and the neighboring depression, the so-called Gate 
of Zuii. Every morning the priest takes his stand near this post, and 
watches the sunrise from the foot-hills between the mountain and the 
valley. At the time of the solstice, the sun rises at the point must distant 
from the mountain; while on the following day it shows a retreat, and 
begin’ to approach the mountain mesa. This the priest notes, and, as he 
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watches its course, counts the days for the dances. Then it is that the 
town herald announces from the house-tops that the time for the rain- 
dances and the attendant religious ceremonials has arrived. A calendar 
of the Zufi year, as Dr. Fewkes remarks, is still a desideratum. 

Dances for rain are performed in the celebration of many of the reli- 
gious observances, and have been repeatedly mentioned by trayellers since 
the earliest discovery of the pueblo. Those particularly belonging to the 
summer time are called the Xor-kok-shi, or “Good Dances,” of which eight 
occur in the summer months. The object of these ceremonies is to obtain 
rain for the growing crops, and they are performed, as is said, only in the 
summer. The rain dances have a general likeness to each other, although 
there is always some variation in the dress of the dancers. 

As one of the preparations for the rain dances, water is brought to the 
pueblo from the Sacred Lake, or from the Ojo Caliente, the Zui Hot 
Springs. Both these sources of supply lie toward the southwest, from 
which quarter come the great summer rains. The Sacred Lake being at 
a distance, the departure for that expedition, as noted by Dr. Fewkes, took 
place four days before the dance. 

A preliminary ceremony is the burning of pottery throughout the pueblo. 

The first of the “Good Dances” is preceded by a rite called “ The 
Du-me-chim-chee, or The Ducking of the Koy-e-a-ma-shi.” These latter are 
personages who correspond to our clowns, and who introduce a comic ele- 
ment into the sacred ceremonials. These clowns, who are naked with the 
exception of a loin-cloth, make a procession, chanting the words Duwu-me- 
chim-chee, Du-me-chim-chee-a-a, and, half walking, half trotting, proceed, 
under the eaves of the houses, through all the lanes, and about the outer 
walls of the pueblo, each member of the line holding his hands on the 
hips of his predecessor. Meantime the women and girls of the town 
stand on the house-tops with jars full of water, which they pour on the 
heads and bodies of the clowns, who endeavor to obtain the most com- 
plete ducking possible. 

It is remarked in a foot-note that, in the ceremony of the winter solstice, 
fire, instead of water, is used, and that in this celebration, which lasts seven 
days, strangers are asked not to light any fires, or even smoke in the 
streets. Ifa fire must be lighted in a camp out of doors, a propitiatory 
ceremony is necessary, and a ring of sacred meal is made on the ground, 
within which the fire is kindled. The meal is conceived to perform the 
office of a wall in averting evil influences. 

Many of the personages who take part in the summer ceremonies are 
beings of a mythological character, including the hill-dwelling 0-40, who 
enter the town from the direction of their supposed mountain habitations ; 
the boy who impersonates the God of Fire ; and the Old Scold, an enemy 
of the clowns. The curious masks and attire of these characters have 
been represented through the aid of the camera, and the music taken down 
with the phonograph, according to the results of successful experiments 
described in this Journal (No. XI., Oct.-Dec., 1890). 

Dr. Fewkes remarks on the rapid change now taking place in Zufii, 
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where new houses are constantly built, of a more commodious character, so 
that the old town will soon be a thing of the past, a fact equally obvious in 
the ceremonials. 

It does seem incredible that complete and accurate observations of a 
spectacle so interesting should have been left to the present day ; and we 
must repeat, what we have before observed, that such neglect of a people, 
in no respect less interesting than our semi-mythical Aryan ancestors, 
strikingly exhibits the hitherto one-sided character of American scholar- 
ship. It seems almost superfluous to observe that no thoroughly sound 
theories of mythology can be devised until the investigation of surviving 
primitive religions shall be more accurate than it nowis. As to what is 
said about the prohibition of taking away fire from houses at the time of 
the solstice, we may ask the reader to compare what is said about the 
corresponding Irish May Day practice in this Journal, vol. iii. 1890, pp. 143, 
146. 

IRELAND AND WALES. 

OsSIANIC AND ARTHURIAN MepiavaL Sacas.— The heroic sagas of 
Irish, Welsh, and Armorican Celts are as yet imperfectly understood, 
though having interesting relations to early English history, and to French 
and English medieval romance. One of the very few living scholars who 
is an authority in this field, and qualified to speak at first hand, Professor 
H. Zimmer, in two characteristic articles in the “ Gottingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen ” (Nos. 12 and 20, June ro and October 1, 1890), has lately 
given an exposition of his opinions on this subject in the form of reviews 
of the works of A. Nutt and of G. Paris on Arthurian romance. We are 
glad to be able to give some account of the opinions of this distinguished 
scholar, relating as they do to matters still sharply controverted, and dis- 
cussed by English and French historians and students of literature with 
generally imperfect comprehension of the material. We shall, however, 
not follow closely the course of argument of the writer, but extract such 
of his explanations as appear to us likely to be of interest and value to 
readers. 

The ancient Irish heroic saga, says Zimmer (p. 495) includes two le- 
gendary cycles, which were originally entirely distinct: (1) the Cuchulinn 
saga, belonging to Ulster and Connaught, and commonly called Ultonian ; 
and (2) the Ossianic cycle, or, as he prefers to say, the Finn saga, con- 
nected with Munster and Leinster. The first named is, in many respects, 
older: the persons involved, Cuchulinn and Conchobar, lived, according to 
medieval Irish chronology, some decades before and after the birth of 
Christ ; while, in the course of the seventh century, stories relating to these 
characters were united in the form of more extended narrations, and 
became fixed in literature. These tales are now presented in two great 
collections, of which the first, called “ Lebor na huidre,” is of the end of 
the eleventh century; the second, the book of Leinster, was written before 
1160. The language is as old as that of old Irish glossaries, namely, of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. In all these respects the other cycle ap- 
pears to be more recent. Its chief hero, Finn MacCumaill, the father of 
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Ossian, is assumed to have lived about 273 a. Dp. The longer narratives 
respecting him seem to have been made up in the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries, and are contained only in MSS. of the fifteenth ; the language 
is Middle-Irish of the fourteenth century. 

These texts, even of the older cycle, are by no means free from foreign 
elements. On the contrary, two strata of these introduced elements are 
clearly discernible. The language of the oldest documents is full of Norse 
words. Hercules, the Amazons, Simon Magus, and Darius figure in the 
earliest tales. Such borrowing might be expected, when we consider the 
connection of the Irish clergy with classical antiquity. 

More important is the influence of North Germans. At the end of the 
eighth century, Norwegians appeared on the English, Welsh, and Irish 
coasts. In 870 the Dane Amlaib, who was practically master of Ireland, 
subdued Alclud, or Dumbarton, a fortress of the Northern Kymri. The 
successor of Amlaib was Gil/amuire. The name itself indicates his conver- 
sion to Christianity, or Gillamuire means “ servant of Mary,” being formed 
from the Norse word gi/dr (whence the Irish gi//a, Highland Scotch gi//ie) 
and Maria. The Christianization of the Northmen was followed by their 
Irishizing. The Irish, like other peoples of Western Europe, are therefore 
a mixed race, mingled with Teutonic blood, and the effect of this inter- 
mixture appears in their traditional literature. 

Of Norse influence, Zimmer gives a startling example. According to 
him, the Fenians derive their name neither from the Finns, a memory of 
prehistoric inhabitants (as some have held), nor from the idea of hunting 
(compare fiad, wild), but from the Norse fandr, a Viking horde! Will the 
Irish Fenians be flattered or insulted by the association, which makes 
them, one may say, more German than the Saxons? As to the head of the 
Fenians, and foremost of Irish heroes, whose name is still the theme of 
household tales, Finn MacCumhail (pronounced MacCool), the father of 
Oisin (Ossian), he also is not an Irishman ; he is, if we may be allowed 
to deal with his name as with that of an Indian chief, White Kettle, that 
is, Xetill Hviti, or, in Irish, Caitil Find, a highly respectable sea murderer, 
who did his best to burn Dublin in 852, but had the misfortune himself 
to be removed by Amlaib. This viking, having distinguished himself by 
ravaging Ireland for ten years or so, according to Zimmer, received his 
reward by being apotheosized as an Irish hero, In the ninth and tenth 
centuries the characteristic ideas of German paganism were transferred to 
him. In the second half of the tenth he was (demonstrably, says our 
author) connected with the earlier Irish pagan legends, and so became 
the centre of the hero tales of the Gael. 

Though Irish tradition, like all tradition, has an affinity for the assimi- 
lation of foreign elements, our author nevertheless allows to the Celts (it 
is allowed to speak of Celts only when we are talking about what is com- 
mon to Irish, Welsh, and Bretons) a distinct manner of dealing with their 
hero tales. While Germans, from the oldest times, had heroic songs, 
Zimmer entirely denies such poesy to the Celts. According to him, their 
heroic traditions, from Roman times, were expressed solely in the form 
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of a prose epos (pp. 805-807). Their bards were not narrators; they 
were lyricists. The surviving Irish epos of the older form consists of 
prose narrations, with the introduction of short strophes. (In this re- 
spect the Irish sagas closely resemble the Norse sagas.) Zimmer thinks 
that these old tales cannot have been a rendering into prose of ancient 
songs, but, from primitive antiquity, had a form the same as at present, 
However, in the later Finn cycle, we meet with poems of dramatic char- 
acter. This development, thinks our writer, is a result of the mixture of 
Germanic blood ; the German epic form was borrowed. (Pp. 806-814.) 

In this connection it is interesting to observe how extensive is the vol- 
ume of Irish story handed down to the present day. In a tale ascribed to 
the tenth century, mention is made of one hundred and seventy-seven tales 
of various sorts. About one half of these are preserved in MSS. 

To return to the examination of the stages of Irish traditional story. As 
even in the oldest period, in the tenth century, the medizval account of the 
Trojan war was familiar by translations ; as in succeeding ages the German 
heroic epos had its influence, — so in the third stage, from the twelfth century 
to the fifteeenth, Irish legend is affected by the universal medizval popu- 
lar literature. Finally, in the fourth and last epoch, from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onwards, medizval literature exercises a predominating control, and 
calls forth a new Irish literature in which the foreign elements are assim- 
ilated. The general character of the Irish productions becomes fabulous 
and romantic, though these narrations commonly group themselves about 
Finn. It is commonly assumed that all these tales and poems are born 
of the inexhaustible wealth of Irish fancy, the blooming of a national im- 
pulse slumbering through thousands of years. But this is not to be ac- 
cepted. These stories are to be regarded as the working over in the 
popular mind, according to the precedents of ancient tales, of materials 
communicated from abroad. Zimmer, rather strangely, does not treat of 
folk-tales, like Campbell’s, and those lately printed by Curtin, a large class 
of which are Irish only in name, being simply literal translations of, or 
trifling alterations of, a common European stock. Alluding, for example, 
to the lay of “The Great Fool,” in which A. Nutt sees the survival of a 
preliminary stage of the Perceval story (connected with the legend of the 
Trail), Zimmer mentions that in the oldest Gaelic text it is immediately 
preceded by an “ Adventure of the Knight with the Lion,” which latter, of 
course, is simply a rendering of a French medizval story, a fact which 
sufficiently establishes the foreign origin of the lay referred to. (Pp. 504, 
506.) 

As regards Welsh hero tales, Zimmer takes occasion to point out the 
inapplicability of the name Mabinogion, incorrectly applied in the title of 
Lady Guest's work, and hence taken as a synonym for Welsh tales. He 
regards the three Welsh romantic tales relating to Arthur as translations 
from the French, or founded on the French; he gives (p. 521) his view of 
the Breton Arthurian cycle, which he considers to correspond to the second 
Irish stage above mentioned, that is, to represent, not an original pan- 
cymric tradition, but a local development. Arthur was a creation (histori- 
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cal or not) on the basis of the wars of the fifth and sixth centuries. From 
the eighth to the eleventh century he became the basis of a new legend, just 
as from the tenth to the fourteenth century Finn did in Ireland. As the 
Irish saga included an admixture of classic and German elements, so with 
the Arthurian legends, which underwent independent development in Wales 
and Brittany. As the Finn episodes were formed under the influence of 
the older poetry, so with the Arthurian, in which about a central figure were 
grouped additions continually invented (p. 522). Zimmer finds an exam- 
ple of Middle-Cymric prose Arthurian epos in the Welsh tale of Kilwych 
and Olwen, which he thinks may be a revision of a tale of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

It would require too much space, and would lead too much into the 
range of the problems of literature, to describe the views of our author 
respecting the Arthurian cycle, as presented in a lively-attack on the doc- 
trines of Gaston Paris. It is enough to say that he conceives the media- 
val French epos to have drawn on a development of the Arthurian stories 
arising in Brittany, and communicated by French Bretons in the form of 
prose folk-tales. 

The opinions of Zimmer are by no means likely to be accepted as in 
any respect a finality; but it is agreeable to have a discussion of points 
closely affecting early English history and middle-English literature from 
the pen of a man who is versed in the world of Irish tradition, which, as 
he says, is an Africa which few have crossed. 

Concerning the development of medizval Arthurian romance, and the 
relation of this literature to Celtic folk-lore, we may have something to 
say in a future number. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN FoLK-LoRE Society. — At 
the annual meeting of the chapter, held at the rooms of the chapter, No. 
1520 Chestnut Street, on January 14th, the following officers and com- 
mittee were elected to serve for 1891 : — 

President, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton ; Treasurer, J. Granville Leach ; Sec- 
retary, Stewart Culin ; Librarian, John W. Jordan, Jr. ; Committee, Rev. 
Alfred L. Elwyn, D. D., Richard L. Ashurst, C. Leland Harrison. 

A meeting was held on the evening of November roth, at 1520 Chest- 
nut Street, with Richard L. Ashhurst, Esq., in the chair. 

A paper entitled “Games and Popular Superstitions of Nicaragua,” by 
Mrs. E. A. P. de Guerrero, was read, and Mr. Edwin A. Barber contributed 
a paper on “ Some Games and Amusements of the Western Indians, par- 
ticularly the Ute Tribe of California.” Mr. Culin read two papers, one on 
“Children’s Street Games ” and another entitled “ Some Boys’ Games from 
Various Places.” 
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BosToON ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Society. — The first 
meeting of the season was held at the house of Miss A. L. Alger, No. 6 
Brimmer Street, Boston, Friday, November 21st, at eight Pp. M. Mr. Stewart 
Culin, of Philadelphia, read a paper on “ The Literary Games of the Chi- 
nese.” A general discussion followed, turning upon the character and 
conduct of the Chinese colony in Boston. Explanations extremely inter- 
esting to the meeting were made as to these. A question arose as to the 
influence exerted by direct Christian instruction on the Chinese, it being 
held on one side that this influence was practically null, and that conver- 
sions to Christianity occurred only among the more ignorant and less re- 
spectable part of the immigrants, and were usually, even with these, of a 
fictitious and assumed character, while, on the other hand cases were cited 
in which Chinese converts, having returned to their native land, had under- 
gone great suffering and hardship for the sake of their religion. A rule 
was adopted that membership in the association should henceforth be 
elective, a preliminary condition, however, being membership in the na- 
tional society. 

The meeting for December was held on the 31st, at the house of Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake, 226 Marlborough Street. ‘The principal paper of the 
evening was read by Prof. Charles J. Lanman, of Harvard University, on 
‘“ Buddhist Fables,” followed by a discussion. Miss Mary Chapman read a 
paper on “ The Character of the Chinese in America,” with reference to the 
discussion of the previous meeting. It was voted, on the recommendation 
of the Secretary, Mr. W. W. Newell, that a journal, called a “ Portfolio,” 
be established, intended to contain such suggestions, observations, and 
inquiries, relative to the subjects in which the association is interested, as 
may be sent by any of the members, with or without their names, in writ- 
ing, to the Secretary, such “ Portfolio” being in order to be read at the 
beginning of each meeting. 

The meeting for January was held at the house of Mr. Joseph B. War- 
ner, Cambridge, on the 23d. According to resolution of the previous 
meeting, the “ Portfolio ” was read, containing the proceedings of the last 
meeting ; a communication on “ Rhymed Prayers,” as contained in “ The 
American Magazine and Historical Chronicle,” published at Boston, Mass., 
in 1746; and an inquiry respecting forms of “Old Quilt Patterns,” from 
Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass., who is desirous of obtaining 
such information as may enable her to complete a collection and descrip- 
tion of the names and forms of patterns used in this curious species of 
fancy work, commonly practised in colonial days. 


Tue THaw Fetitowsnuip.— A fellowship fund has been established, to 
be known as “ The Thaw Fellowship Fund,” the trustees being named as 
the trustees of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, in connection with Harvard University, in whose hands is placed 
the sum of $30,000. The fund is named in memory of the late William 
Thaw, of Pittsburgh, the donor being his widow, Mrs. Mary Copley Thaw. 
The immediate object of the fund is to promote the philanthropic and 
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scientific work of Miss Alice C. Fletcher among the Indians ; and it is 
provided that Miss Fletcher shall receive the income of the fund during 
her life, or so long as she may carry on the tasks indicated. During the 
period of her labors among the Indians, Miss Fletcher has been associated 
with the Museum as a special assistant. The same line of work and re- 
search is hereafter to be permanently carried on by the income of the fund. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LORE CONGRESS, 1891.— The attention of the 
members of the society is particularly called to the International Folk-Lore 
Congress, which has already been announced as to be held in London 
about the 2oth of September, 1891. Everything will be done to render the 
occasion agreeable, and it is very much to be desired that a good delega- 
tion from America should be present. Members of the American Society 
who are likely to attend, or who expect to be in England about the time 
named, will confer a great favor by sending their names to the Secretary of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 


THE CANADIAN INDIAN AID AND ResgarcH Society. — This society 
has met with success quite equal to the expectations of the promoters. 
The journal of the society, entitled “The Canadian Indian,” is published 
monthly. The annual subscription is $2.00. The journal is not primarily 
of a scientific character, but contains a collection of observations on vari- 
ous subjects connected with manners and customs, as well as with educa- 
tion, schools, etc. The patron of the society is the Governor-General. 
The Secretary is Rev. E. A. Wilson, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The next 
meeting of the society will be at Toronto, on the second Thursday of May, 


1891. 
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BOOKS. 


Races AND PEopLes. By Daniet G. Brinton. New York: N. D. C. 
Hodges. 8vo, pp. 313. 


Dr. Brinton has undertaken the difficult task of presenting the whole 
vast field of anthropological science in a concise and readable form, and 
he has admirably succeeded in giving us a book that is attractive, and, in 
all its parts, suggestive. Although it does not bear immediately upon 
questions to which this Journal is devoted, its subject is so closely related 
to our own, that a brief notice of the interesting volume seems in place. 
The book, notwithstanding the briefness with which necessarily all prob- 
lems are treated, teems with new ideas and excellent critical remarks. The 
introductory chapter treats of “ The Physical Elements of Ethnography.” 
The second, “ The Psychical Elements of Ethnography,” is a succinct pres- 
entation of the chief causes governing the development of society. The 
author distinguishes associative and dispersive elements: the former in- 
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cluding the social instinct, language, religion, and art ; the latter, the migra- 
tory and combative instincts. Dr. Brinton is inclined to consider the sexual 
instinct, and the resulting parental and filial affections, to be the prime 
cause of association, and rejects all theories based on promiscuity. In the 
third chapter the author sets forth his ideas regarding the development of 
man, and presents a classification of mankind. The general classification 
is based on physical characteristics. According to these, he distinguishes 
Eurafrican, Austafrican, Arran, American, and Insular and Littoral peoples. 
These he subdivides into branches, the latter into stocks. The rest of the 
book is devoted to the discussion of the various races. Dr. Brinton con- 
siders North Africa the primal home of the Eurafrican race, whence he 
believes the Hamitic, Shemitic, and Aryan peoples derived their origin. 
The last he considers as a mixed race on account of the predominance of 
two distinct physical types. If we should apply this test to any of the 
better known peoples, we should have to class them among the mixed 
races. There is certainly no homogeneous variety of man found in any 
part of the world. Therefore the reduction of the Aryan rate to two pro- 
totypes appears rather doubtful. The descriptions of the other races, 
although brief, are always striking and interesting. In the concluding 
chapter Dr. Brinton sums up a number of important problems, — those of 
acclimatization, race mixture, and of the ultimate destiny of the races. He 
emphasizes justly the close relations between ethnography and historical 
and political science. This work will undoubtedly greatly contribute to 
making this close connection better known and more thoroughly under- 


stood. 
F. B. 


Tue Two Lost Centuries oF Britain. By Wm. H. Bascock. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1890. 12mo, pp. 239. 


Mr. W. H. Babcock, of Washington, D. C., a lover and collector of folk- 
lore and interested member of the American Society, having undertaken 
an investigation into the life of sixth century Britain, primarily for his own 
purposes and as the employment of leisure hours, has printed his results 
for the eyes of others interested in the same field of research. The mate- 
rial on which he has founded his observations are the works of Gildas and 
the so-called Nennius ; the early Welsh poetry contained in the translations 
of Mr. Skene; Welsh mediaeval tales, incorrectly called the Mabinogion ; 
historians and essayists who have treated of kindred subjects ; Malory’s 
compilation of Arthurian romance, etc. 

Mr. Babcock has no illusions as to the small prospects of obtaining 
agreement for any results in this line of research. He makes observations 
on the confusion and obscurity attending the whole question of race types, 
which he illustrates (p. 32) by the contrast existing, at the close of the last 
century, between the mixed population of the coast of Essex and the popu- 
lation of the interior of the region. To Arthur, Mr. Babcock devotes five 
chapters ; the reader will find in these a presentation of the utter contra- 
dictions and hopeless entanglement of the historians of the Cymry. The 
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writer has a heartfelt interest in his subject, and a comprehension of the 
picturesque aspects of the struggles respecting which we would gladly know 
more than our means of information allow. 


EncuisH Farry Taves, collected by Josep Jacoss, Editor of “ Folk- 
Lore.” Illustrated by John D. Batten. London: David Nutt. 1890. 
8vo, pp. xiv., 253. 

It is a surprising and melancholy fact that the fairy tale has almost dis- 
appeared in England, and that English children must depend upon Perrault 
and Grimm for most of their nursery tales. 

The few English tales left are often found only in debased chap-book 
versions, or survive only in the form of popular ballads. A recent editor 
of a selection of English fairy tales (“ English Fairy and other Folk Tales,” 
The Camelot Series, London, 1890), Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, attempts an 
explanation of the dearth of fairy tales in England. This he attributes to 
two causes : the spread of education, and Evangelical Protestantism. With- 
out discussing here the causes of the great poverty of English fairy tales, 
it is sufficient to acknowledge the fact, which is emphasized by both Mr. 
Hartland’s collection and the one now under review. The former editor 
made no pretence to original collection, but contented himself with taking 
what material he could find from works already in print. How meagre the 
material is in the department of mdrchen, a glance at the table of contents 
will show. Mr. Jacobs, on the contrary, in his preface does not acknow- 
ledge the scarcity of English nursery tales. He asks: “ Who says that Eng- 
lish folk have no fairy tales of their own? The present volume contains 
only a selection out of some one hundred and forty, of which I have found 
traces in this country. It is probable that many more exist.” The reason 
why such tales have not hitherto been brought to light is “ the lamentable 
gap between the governing and recording classes and the dumb working 
classes of this country ; dumb to others, but eloquent among themselves.” 
The statement is also made that “a quarter of the tales in the volume 
have been collected during the last ten years or so, and some of them have 
not been hitherto published.” It is very disappointing after this to find 
that, of the forty-three stories in the book, all but four have already been 
printed (eleven in the recent collection by Mr. Hartland, cited above). A 
fragment of one of the four (X. “ Mouse and Mouser ”) is in Halliwell, and 
a Scotch version in Chambers’s “ Popular Rhymes ;” another is a version 
of “ Jack and the Beanstalk ;" the third (XX. “ Henny-Penny ;”) is in Hal- 
liwell with another title ; and only the fourth (XXX. “ Mr. Miacca ”) is new. 
Of the remaining thirty-nine stories, nine are from Halliwell, seven are from 
Henderson's “ Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties,” six from the Eng- 
lish “ Folk-Lore Journal,”’ two from the “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” 
and three from chap-books. The remaining twelve are drawn from various 
sources, and it is interesting to find that, in order to eke out the number, 
Mr. Jacobs has been forced to use a Scotch tale, a Gypsy tale, reduce three 
English ballads to prose, and include Southey’s “ The Three Bears,” which 
is not a popular tale at all. 
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It should perhaps have been said at the outset that Mr. Jacobs’s object 
was to prepare a story-book for children, and that explains his selection 
and the freedom with which he has treated his material, rewriting the tales 
in dialect, and occasionally introducing and changing an incident. These 
changes are carefully mentioned in the Notes, where the source of the 
story is given, with parallels quite full for England, and interesting re- 
marks, in one case (XXI. “Childe Rowland’’) of considerable extent and 
importance. 

Mr. Jacobs has succeeded in his object, which was to give a book of 
English Fairy Tales which English children would listen to, and it is not 
worth while to criticise here the methods by which he has accomplished 
this, especially as he says, “I hope on some future occasion to treat the 
subject of the English Folk-tale on a larger scale, and with all the neces- 
sary paraphernalia of prolegomena and excursus. I shall then, of course, 
reproduce my originals with literal accuracy, and have therefore felt the 
more at liberty on the present occasion to make the necessary deviations 
from this in order to make the tales readable for children.” 

We may add in conclusion that the book is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated. 

I. F.C. 


Tue Exemp a, or Illustrative Stories taken from the Sermones Vulgares of 
Jacques pe Vitry. Edited, with Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by 
THomMasS FREDERICK CRANE, M. A., Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages in Cornell University. London: Printed for the Folk-Lore So- 
ciety by David Nutt, 270 Strand, W. C. 1890. 8vo, pp. cxvi., 303. 


The Introduction to this work (102 pages) contains: I. Use of exempla 
(that is, apologues) in sermons prior to Jacques de Vitry. II. Life and 
Works of Jacques de Vitry. III. The use of exemp/a in sermons poste- 
rior to those of Jacques de Vitry. IV. Collections of exemp/a for the use 
of preachers. V,. Collections of exemf/a not in Latin, but based upon the 
Latin collections, and intended for the edification of the general reader. 

Then is given the Latin text of 314 exemp/a, succeeded by Analysis and 
Notes, with Indices. 

In the Introduction the writer traces the use of apologues as employed 
by preachers : the first example of the systematic introduction of these is 
to be found in the homilies of Gregory (before 604) delivered in the basili- 
cas of Rome. The practice does not appear to have become common until 
the thirteenth century, when a great impulse was given to preaching by the 
establishment of the Franciscan and the Dominican orders ; the founder 
of the latter was himself in the habit of introducing numerous illustrative 
stories. As these apologues were intended for the people, they exhibit the 
ideas and taste of the time, have a place in the history of manners, and 
sometimes bear on problems of Literature and of Folk-Lore. 

The use of amusing stories in the pulpit was objected to in the twelfth 
century, as at the present day ; for, said the fault-finders, a good preacher 
ought to make his hearers cry and not laugh. But Jacques, an experiencéd 
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fisher of men, knew what he was about: as is observed in his prologue, 
once on a time, when he saw that his hearers were beginning to nod, he 
observed, “ Yonder sleeper will not disclose my secrets,” on which every 
soul in the congregation brisked up, fearing that he himself was the person 
referred to, and became exceedingly intent on the thread of the discourse. 
Wisdom, as he remarks, is justified of her children, 

For the material of his stories, Jacques had, first of all, a great fund of 
fables, A°sopian, Oriental or Occidental: King Log and King Stork ; The 
Frog and the Ox ; The Fox who told the Thrush that peace had been made 
between birds and beasts ; the Sick Kite who wanted the Dove to intercede 
on his behalf, and the like ; then incidents historical, or professedly so, as 
how the emperor Charles (Charlemagne) tested the obedience of his sons ; 


' legends, like that of the nun who ate a devil on a lettuce-leaf, because she 


had neglected to make the sign of the cross; incidents out of his own ex- 
perience, as of the heretic who could not cross himself ; jests, as of the 
man who, being caught in a crowd in a church, had to hear the sermon, 
and prayed God that he might get safe away without being converted ; 
jokes against women, always popular with one sex, and not seriously ob- 
jected to by the other; and stories of a literary cast, in which we some- 
times find a form of the germ which afterwards blossomed into flower in 
the writings of Molitre and Shakespeare. Now and then, also, he intro- 
duces a bit of popular rhyme, or a charm used in the neighborhood. It 
will easily be understood that Jacques (he rose to be a cardinal) must have 
had an immense success, We wish that he had confined himself to preach- 
ing a crusade against the Saracens, and had not thought it necessary to 
attack the Albigenses ; however, no doubt he supposed that he was in the 
right. 

In the Notes (135 pages) the theme of each exemp/um is given, with such 
comparative notes as can be offered in reference to its literary history, 
reaching sometimes to considerable length, and laying under contribution 
the whole medizval literature of the subject, to which, indeed, the Notes 
will serve as a guide. 

When this work was undertaken, Professor Crane hoped to be able to 
put upon the title-page “edited for the first time.” After the book was in 
the hands of the printer, Cardinal Pitra published selections from the Ser- 
mones Vulgares, but without comparative notes, and abounding in errors. 
A number of exemp/a have also been printed in the “Contes moralisés de 
Nicole Bozon,” published by the Société des anciens textes frangais, 1889. 
But the existence of these partial publications will in no way interfere with 
the value of that of Professor Crane, the object of which, as he states in 
his preface, is to show the influence of a single preacher on the circulation 
of popular tales by exhibiting as fully as possible in the notes the diffusion 
of his stories. 
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THe WoMEN oF TURKEY AND THEIR Fo_k-Lore. By Lucy M. J. Gar- 
NeTr. With an Ethnographical Map, and Introductory Chapters on the 
Ethnography of Turkey, and Folk-Conceptions of Nature. By Joun §S, 
SruarT-GLennig, M. A. The Christian Women. London: David 
Nutt, 270-271, Strand, W. C. 1890. 8vo, pp. Ixxviii., 382. 


The beautiful volume before us, which sufficiently proves that, in the 
charm of paper and type, America has still much to learn from the mother- 
country, is the first of two volumes which make up this work ; the title of 
the second volume being “ The Semitic and Moslem Women.” The book 
is the result of Miss Garnett’s travels and personal observation. The 
races treated of are the Vlach, Greek, Armenian, Bulgarian, and Frank. 
The subjects discussed under each head are indicated by the first chapter, 
which is headed “ Vlach Women: their Social Status and Activities — 
Family Ceremonies — Beliefs and Superstitions — and Folk-poesy.” The 
poetry seems, except in the case of some minor additions, to be drawn 
from printed sources; but the observations on manners and customs are 
from presonal observation, and, so far as we know, unique. A more fas- 
cinating field for the student it would be impossible to find. In considering 
the vastness of the material, and the necessity at every point of extensive 
monographs, one ardently indulges the desire, unlikely, alas ! to be fulfilled, 
that a Folk-Lore Society might be formed at Constantinople. 

Miss Garnett’s observations are not only most agreeable in themselves, 
but in some cases bring into vivid relief the utility of the study of Folk- 
Lore as an aid to Archeology and History. Many archeologists, we are 
aware, are quite indifferent to modern tradition, conceiving that it has little 
to do with the study of antiquities ; the perusal of Miss Garnett’s book might 
change their opinion. Thus, in relation to the Vlachs, our author remarks, 
describing a marriage ceremony (page 16): “A singular rite of purely 
Latin origin is now performed by the bride. As she is lifted from her horse 
to the threshold, butter or honey is handed to her, with which she pro- 
ceeds to anoint the door, signifying that she brings with her into the house 
peace, plenty, and joy.” ‘This is the custom which seems meaningless to 
the college student, who, in a Latin author, finds the expression unmgere fos- 
tes superbos, to anoint the proud door-posts. How much more human and 
familiar it appears when the symbolic sense is perceived in the modern 
survival! Still more interesting, to an American investigator of the cus- 
toms of the pueblos will be the account of a modern Greek usage (p. 123). 

“In Thessaly and Macedonia it is customary, in times of prolonged 
drought, to send a procession of children round to all the wells and springs 
in their neighborhood. At their head walks a girl adorned with flowers, 
whom they drench with water at each halting-place while singing this in- 
vocation : — 


Perperia, all fresh bedewed, 
Freshen all this neighborhood ; 
By the woods, on the highway, 
As thou goest, to God now pray : 
O my God, upon the plain, 

Send thou us a still, small rain ; 
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That the fields may fruitful be, 
That vines in blossom we may see; . . .” 
Want of space forbids us to extract further. 
The Introduction of Mr. Stuart-Glennie deals with the author’s personal 
theories as to the history of civilization, and must be passed over as be- 


yond our sphere. 
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14. La Tradition. (Paris.) Vol. IV. Nos. 9 and 10, September-October, 
1890. Formules initiales et finales des contes populaires grecs avec les réfer- 
ences des contes néo-latins. S. PRATO.— L’ane dans les proverbes provencaux. 
Il. J. Bruner. (Continued in No. 12.)— Des usages de prélibation et des cou- 
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tumes de mariage en France. II. J. PLANTADIS. (Continued in No. 12.) —Le 
monde enchanté. B. BEKKER.— Le folk-lore polonais. III. M. DE ZmIGROD- 
ski. (Continued in No. 12.)— Les Sept Dormants. (Continued.) H. Deme- 
TRIUS.— Le culte des eaux. A. J. DULAURE.— No. 11, November. La vie 
sociale chez les sauvages. A. LANG.— Croyances et superstitions des Lapons. 
B. BecKER. — Folk-lore de la Belgique. XI. A. HARoU.— Proverbes relatifs & 
lamer. S. Prato.— Chansons populaires de la Picardie. H.CArnoy.— No. 
12, December. Moyen de retrouver le corps d'un noyé. F. OrTOLI. — Procés 
contre les animaux. (Continued.) A. CHABOSEAU. 

15. Alemannia. (Bonn.) Vol. XVIII. No. 1, 1890. Ortsneckereien. A 
BIRLINGER. — Zur Geschichte des Tanzes. J. BoLTeE. 

16. Am Urquell. (Vienna.) Vol. II]. No. 2, 1891. Zur Norwegischen Sa- 
genforschung. H. HANDELMANN. — Magyarischen Liebeszauber. H. v. WLIs- 
LOCKI.— “ Wetter machen.” H. F. FemperG.— Der Eid im Volksleben. H. 
FRISCHBIER. — “ Ransom by Weight.” H. Garpoz.— Volksmedizin. Krank- 
heitsbeschworunge bei russischen Bauern in der Bukowina. G. KupczAnko. — 
Ostpreussische Sprichwérter, Volksreime und Provinzialismen. J. SEMBRYZCK1. 
— Geheime Sprachweisen. — Sagen und Marchen. — Kleine Mittheilungen. 

17. Das Ausland. (Stuttgart.) No.1, 1891. Bilderschrift des Eskimo. J. 
A. JACOBSEN. — Béhmische Korallen aus der Gétterwelt. Ein folkloristischer 
Marktbericht. F.S. Krauss. (Continued in No. 2.)— No.2. Aus Grénland. 
SIGNE Rink. — (Domestic Customs, etc.) 

18. Germania. (Vienna.) N.S. Vol. XXIII. No. 3, 1890. Zur Volkskunde. 
F. Lresrecut. (Concluded, with Index.) 

19. GOttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. (Géttingen.) No. 12, June, 1890. H. 
ZIMMER. — No. 20. H. ZIMMER. 

20. Nord und Sid. (Breslau.) January, 1890. WOLFGANG GOLTHER.— 
Deutscher und nordischer Gétterglaube. 

21. Vierteljahrsschrift fir Litteraturgeschichte. Vol. III. Nos. 2 and 3. 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Genovefa- Legende. J. MEIER. (From “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Volkskunde.”) 

22. Zeitschrift fir die Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. (Leip- 
zig.) No. 3, 1890. Zar. (Note on an Abyssinian evil spirit.) M. J. DE 
GOEJE. 

23. Zeitschrift fur Romanische Philologie. Vol. XIV. Nos. 1 and 2, 1890. 
Die Todtenbriicke. Baist. (From “ Folk-Lore.”) 

24. Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde. (Leipzic.) Vol. III. No. 2, 1890. Die neu 
entdeckten Géttergestalten und Gétternamen der norddeutschen Tiefebene : der 
pommersche Gauden und Vergodendél. O. KNoop.— Die mythischen Kénige 
der arischen Volksheldensage und Dichtung. E. VECKENSTEDT. (Continued 
in Nos. 3 and 4.) —No. 3. Volksiiberlieferungen aus Osterreich. F. BRANKY. 
(Continued in No. 4.)— Wendische Sagen der Niederlausitz. E. VECKEN- 
STEDT. (Continued in No. 4.)— Troja oder Feuernekropole. E. B6TTICHER. — 
No. 3. Der Dreisskerl. Eine Reihe mythischer Vorstellungen. T. VERNA- 
LEKEN. — Volksliedern aus Hinterpommern. O. KNoop.— No.4. Der Traum 
von dem Schatz auf der Briicke. V. TILLe. — Mythische Volksdichtungen. T. 
VERNALEKEN. — Albanesische Lieder. E. Mirkos. — Sprichwérter und sprich- 
worterlike Redensarten aus Wigand Lauzes hessischen Chronik. J. Pistor.— 
Polnische und Deutsche Aberglaube und Brauch aus der Provinz Posen. O. 
KNOOP. 

25. Ons Volksleven. (Brecht.) Vol. Il. No. 11, 1890. Volksgebruiken in 
de Kempen. — Volksgerechtigkeid. 3. Het Ploegtrekken. — Vertelsels. 

26. Volkskunde. (Ghent.) Vol. 111. No.9. De Stoet der Reuzen te Brus- 
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sels. Pot DE Mont. —Vertelsels. (Continued in Nos. 10, 11, 12.)— No. fo. 
Volkshumor in geestelijke zaken. A. GitTée.— No. 12. Een fda.gename Tol. 
A. GiTTke. — Volksliederen. A. GITTEE. 

27. Gelehrte Estnische Gesellschaft. (Report of 1889.) Lipp. — Die Livo- 
nier. (Language, customs, superstitions.) L.v. SCHROEDER. — Eine estnische 
Legende und seine Parallelen in der Indo-germanischer Literatur. (The combat 
of Father and Son.) (From “ Folk-Lore.”) 

28. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) Vol. XIX. September, 1890. Folk- 
Lore in South India. NATESA SAstTRI.— Folk-Lore in Salsette. IV. G. F. 
D’PennA.— November. Pansa and Gujarate Nuptial Songs. D.H.Wapia. — 
December. A Selection of Kanarese Ballads. V. J. F. FLeet. — Folk-Lore in 
Burma. No. II. Tau SEtnko. 

29. The Caloutta Review. (Calcutta.) No. 183, January, 1891. The Plantain, 
its Customs and Folk-Lore. J. N. M. 

30. Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. (Report.) 
Vol. I. (Sydney, 1889.) Under Section G (Anthropology), the first volume of 
the Australasian A. A. S. (formed in 1888) contains the following articles: 1. Out- 
lines of Anthropology. J.J. WiLp.— The Genealogy of the Sun: a Samoan 
Legend. R.S. Pratt. (A detailed account of a sun legend current in the Sa- 
moan Islands, with the Samoan text and an English rendering.) — The Nu- 
merals in the Etruscan Language. JOHN FRASER. — Maori Art. (Abstract.) 
Avucustus HAMILTON. — The Last of the Tasmanians. Hon. J. W. AGNEw. 
(Some interesting information regarding Tanganni, the last of the Tasmanians, 
who died in 1876.) — Some Niceties of Expression in the Language of the New 
Hebrides. Rev. J. CopeLaAnp. — A Comparative View of some of the Customs 
and Social Habits of the Malayan and Papuan Races of Polynesia. Rev. S. ELLA. 
(Details of the physiological characteristics, home and social life, dwellings, agri- 
culture, mythology, etc., of the Papuans and Malayans.) 
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